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M. P. in having permitted me to make extracts 
from the writings of Lord Macaulay. 

Calcutta^ October^ 1885. G. C, B. 


PREFACE 

TO THE 

SECOND EDITION. 

In this edition a few prose and poetical 
pieces have been added. 



t’REFACE. 


I’hese selections are published with a view 
to supply a text-book in English for the high¬ 
er classes of our Entrance Schools. I have 
tried to select such passages as are likely to be 
both interesting and instructive to the boys. 
They have all been taken from' standard 
modern English authors, and it is hoped they 
will help young students in learning good 
English. The two extracts from Dr. Smiles’ 
Self-help—a book which every youth ought to 
“chew and digest”—will be found to be of 
great value as exercising a wholesome moral 
influence. 

My best thanks are due to Professor Max. 
Muller and to Dr. Smiles for their great kind¬ 
ness in allowing me to make extracts from 
their works. I must also acknowledge the 
- kindness of the Right Hon’ble G. 0. Trevelyan 
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attained bis nineteenth year he had astonished 
all the professors in Edinburgh by his profound 
knowledge of Greek and Latin, and the general 
mass of information he had acquired. Having 
turned his views to India, he sought employment 
in the civil service, but failed. He was however 
informed that a surgeon's assistant's commission 
was open to him. But he was no surgeon, and 
knew no more of the profession than a child. He 
could however learn. Then he was told that he 
must be ready to pass in six months ! Nothing 
daunted, he set to work, to acquire in six months 
what usually required three years. At the end 
of six months he took his degree with honour, 
Scott and a few friends helped to fit him out ; 
and he sailed for India, after publishing his beauti¬ 
ful poem ‘The Scenes of Infancy.’ In India he 
promised to become one of the greatest of oriental 
scholars, but was unhappily cut off by fever caught 
by exposure, and died at an early age. 
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FIKST IMPRESSION OF INDIA. 

REV. REGINALD HEBER. 

Bishop Heber to Hon. C. W. W. Wynn. 

Barrackpoob, Oct. 29th, 1823. 

t 

My Dear Wynn, —The first quiet morning which 
T have had since my arrival in India I cannot 
employ more agreeably than in writing to those 
dear and kind friends, the recollection of whom I 
feel binding me still more strongly to England the 
farther I am removed from it. 

The first sight of India has little which can 
please even those who have been three months at 
sea. The coast is so flat as only to be distinguished 
when very near it by the tall cocoa-trees which 
surround the villages; and Juggernaut, which 
is a conspicuous sea-mark, shows merely three 
dingy conical domes, like glass-houses. The view 
of Saugor is still worse, being made up of marshes 
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and thick brush-wood on the same level line of 
shore, and conveying at once the idea, which it 
well deserves, of tigers, serpents, and fevers. During 
the night of our anchoring under its lee, however, 
few of us went to bed without reluctance •, since, 
besides the interest which men feel in looking 
at land at all after so long an absence, I never 
saw such magnificent sheet lightning in my life as 
played over it all night. When coupled with the 
unhealthy and dangerous character of the place, 
and the superstitions connected with it as the 
favourite abode of Kali, it was impossible to watch 
the broad, red, ominous light which flickered with¬ 
out more intermission than just served to heighten 
its contrast with darkness, and not to think of 
Southey’s Padalon; and it luckily happened that 
‘Kehama^ was on board, and that many pf the 
party, at my recommendation, had become familiar 
with it during the voyage. By the way, what a 
vast deal of foolish prejudice exists about Southey 
and his writings. Of the party on board, some 
had been taught to think him a Jacobin, some an 
ultra-Tory, some a Methodist, some an enemy to 
all religion, and some a mad man. None had read 
a line of his works, but all were inclined to criti¬ 
cise him; and yet all, when they really tried the 
formidable volume, were delighted both with the 
man and the poetry. Nor is he the only poet fot 
whom I succeeded in obtaining some justice. I 
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repeated, at different times, some parts of the 
‘Anci(‘nt Mariner/ without telling whose it was, 
and had the pleasure to find that its descriptions 
of nature in tropical countries were recognized by 
officei's and more experienced passengers as ex¬ 
tremely vivid, and scarcely exaggerated. The 
chief mate, * a very hard-headed Scotchman, a 
grandson of Lord Monboddo’s, was peculiarly struck 
and downright affected with the shrinking ' o 
planks of the devoted ship when becalmed unu* 
line, the stagnation and rolling of the deep, and the 
diminished size and terrible splendour of the noon¬ 
day sun right over the mast-head, fin a hot and 
copper sky.’ He foretold that we should see some¬ 
thing like this when the ‘Grenville' came to anchor 
in the Hooghly j and verily he fabled not. The 
<lay after our arrival off Saugor the sun was, in¬ 
deed, a tiling of terror, and almost intolerable; 
and the torrent, carrying down trees, sugarcanes, 
and corpses past us every five minutes, and boiling 
as it met the tide-stream like milled chocolate, 
with its low banks of jungle or of bare sand, was 
as little promising to a new-comer as could well 
be conceived. Of these different objects, the corpses, 
as you are aware, are a part of the filthy superstition 
of the country, which throws the dead, half-roasted 
over a scanty fire, into the sacred river 5 and such 
objects must always be expected and perceived by 
tnore senses than one. The others, though also 
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usual at the termination of the rains, were this 
year particularly abundant, from the great height 
to which the river had risen, and the consequent 
desolation which it had brought on the lower 
plantations and villages. 

We arrived in Fort William on the evening of 
the 10th. The impression made by the appearance 
of the European houses which we passed in Garden- 
reach, by our own apartments, by the crowd of 
servants, the style of carriages and horses sent to 
meet us, and almost all the other circumstances 
which meet our eyes, was that of the extreme 
similarity of everything to Kussia • making allow¬ 
ance only for the black instead of the white faces, 
and the difference of climate, though even in Russia, 
during summer, it is necessary to guard against 
intense heat. This impression was afterwards 
rather confirmed than weakened. The size of the 
houses, their whiteness and Palladian porticos, 
the loftiness of the rooms, and the scanty fur¬ 
niture, the unbounded hospitality and apparent 
love of display, all reminded me of Petersburg 
and Moscow; to which the manner in which the 
European houses are scattered, with few regular 
streets, but each with its separate courtyard and 
gateway, and often intermixed with miserable 
huts, still more contributed. I caught myself 
several times mixing Russian with my newly- 
acquired Hindoostanee, talking of rubles instead 
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of rupees, and bidding the attendants come and go 
in what they of course mistook for English, but 
which was Sclavonic. I was surprised to find how 
little English is understood by them • out of up¬ 
wards of forty servants, there are only two who 
have the least smattering of it, and they know a 
few of the commonest words, without the power 
of putting together or understanding a sentence. 
The Sircar, indeed, is a well-educated man, but of 
him we see comparatively little, so that we have 
abundant opportunity and necessity for the acqui¬ 
sition of the native languages. After a manner, 
indeed, everybody speaks them, but we find ( I 
must say ) our previous instructions in grammar 
from Gilchrist extremely valuable, both as facilitat¬ 
ing our progress and as guarding us from many 
ridiculous equivoques and blunders into which 
other griffins fall. My situation here is extremely 
pleasant—as pleasant as it can be at a distance 
from such friends as those whom I have left 
behind 5 and I have a field of usefulness before 
me so vast, that my only fear is lest I should lose 
my way in it. The attention and the kindness of 
the different members of government, and the 
hospitality of the society of Calcutta, have been 
everything we could wish, and more. The arrears 
of business which I have to go through, though 
great, and some of a vexatious nature, are such as 
1 see my way through. My own health, and those 
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of my wife and child, have rather improved than 
otherwise since our landing ; and the climate, now 
that we have lofty rooms, and means of taking 
exercirje at proper times of the day, is anything but 
intolerable. . * . . Of what are called in England 
‘the luxuries of the East*, I cannot give a very 
exhaltcd description j all the fruits nOw in season, 
are inferior to those of England. The oranges, 
though pleasant, are small and acid ; the plantain 
is but an indifferent mellow pear; the shaddock 
has no merit but juiciness and a slight bitter taste, 
which is reckoned good in fevers ; and the guava 
is an almost equal mixture of raspberry jam and 
garlic. Nor are our artificial luxuries more re¬ 
markable than our natural. They are, in fact, only 
inventions (judicious and elegant certainly) to 
get rid of real and severe inconveniences ; while 
all those circumstances in which an Englishman 
mainly places his ideas of comfort or splendour, 
such as horses, carriages, glass, furniture, etc., are, 
in Calcutta, generally paltry and extravagantly 
dear. In fact, as my shipmate, Colonel Penning¬ 
ton, truly told me, ‘the real luxuries of India, when 
we can get them, are cold water and cold air.’ But 
though the luxury and splendour are less, the so¬ 
ciety is better than I expected. The state in which 
the high officers of government appear, and the 
sort of deference paid to them in society are great, 
and said to be necessary in conformity with native 
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ideas, and the example set by the first conquerors, 
who took their tone from the Mussulmans whom 
they supplanted. All members of council, and 
others, down to the rank of puisne judges inclu¬ 
sive, are preceded by two men with silver sticks, 
and two others with heavy silver maces ; and they 
have in society some queer regulations, which for¬ 
bid any person to quit a party before the lady or 
gentleman of most rank rises to take leave. 

There are some circumstances in Calcutta dwell¬ 
ings which at first surprise and annoy a stranger. 
The lofty rooms swarm with cockroaches and 
insects • sparrows and other birds fly in and out 
all day, and, as soon as the candles are lighted, 
large bats flutter on their indented wings, like 
Horace’s cura^ round our laqueata tectay if this 
name could be applied to roofs without any ceiling 
at all, where the beams are left naked and visible, 
lest the depredations of the white ant should not 
be seen in time. 

On the whole, however, you will judge from 
my description that I have abundant reason to be 
satisfied with my present comforts and my future 
prospects, and that in the field which seems open 
to me for extensive usefulness and active employ¬ 
ment, I have more and more reason to be obliged 
tb the friends who have placed me here. 

The country round Calcutta is a perfect flat, 
intersected by pools and canals, natural and arti- 
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ficial, teeming with population like an ant-hill, and 
covered with one vast shade of fruit-trees, not of 
low growth, like those of England, but, generally 
speaking, very lofty and majestic. To me it has 
great interest; indeed, such a scene as I have de¬ 
scribed, with the addition of a majestic river, may 
be monotonous, but cannot be ugly. 

Barrackpoor, the governor's country house, is 
really a beautiful place, and would be thought so 
in any country. It has what is here unexampled— 
a park of about 150 acres of fine turf, with spread¬ 
ing scattered trees, of a character so European 
that, if I had not been on an elephant, and had 
not from time to time seen tall cocoa-trees tower¬ 
ing above all the rest, I could have fancied myself 
on the banks of the Thames instead of the Ganges. 
It is hence that I date my letter, having been- ask¬ 
ed to pass two days here. Our invitation was for 
a considerably longer period, but it is as yet with 
difficulty that I can get away even for a few hours 
from Calcutta. 

* # # * * 
Adieu, dear Wynn. Present our mutual best 
regards to Mrs. Williams Wynn and young folk, and 
believe me ever, 

Your obliged and affectionate friend, 

Reginald Calcutta. 



THE LIFE OF BUDDHA. 

MAX MULLEE. 

Buddha, or more correctly, the Buddha,—for 
Buddha is an appellative, meaning Enlightened,— 
was born at Kapilavastu, the capital of a kingdom 
of the same name, situated at the foot of the moun¬ 
tains of Nepal, north of the present Oude. His 
father, the king of Kapilavastu, was of the family 
of the Sakyas, and belonged to the clan of the 
Gautamas. His mother was Mayadevi, daughter of 
king Suprabuddha $ and need we say that she was 
as beautiful as he was powerful and just ? Buddha 
was therefore by birth of the Kshatriya, or warrior 
caste; and he took the name of Sakya from his 
family, and that of Gautama from his clan, claim¬ 
ing a kind of spiritual relationship with the 
honoured race of Gautama. The name of Buddha, 
or the Buddha, dates from a later period of his 
life ; and so probably does the name Siddhartha 
(he whose objects have been accomplished), though 
we are told that it was given him in his childhood. 
His mother died seven days after his birth; and 
the father confided the child to the care of his 
deceased wife^s sister, who, however, had been his 
wife even before the mother^s death. The child 
grew up a most beautiful and most accomplished 
boy, who soon knew more than his masters could 
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teach him. He refused to take part in the games 
of his playmates, and never felt so happy as when 
he could sit alone, lost in meditation in the deep 
shadows of the forest. It was there that his father 
found him, when he had thought him lost; and in 
order to prevent the young prince from becoming 
a dreamer, the king determined to marry him at 
once. When the subject was mentioned by the aged 
ministers to the future heir to the throne, he de¬ 
manded seven days for reflection j and convinced 
at last that not even marriage could disturb the 
calm of his mind, he allowed the ministers to look 
out for a princess, The princess elected was the 
beautiful Gopa, the daughter of Dandapani. Though 
her father objected at first to her marrying a 
young prince who was represented to him as defi¬ 
cient in manliness and intellect, he gladly gave 
his consent when he saw the royal suitor distancing 
all his rivals both in feats of arms and power of 
mind. Their marriage proved one of the happiest; 
but the prince remained, as he had been before, 
absorbed in meditation on the problems of life and 
death. “Nothing is stable on earth,'' he used to 
say, “nothing is real. Life is like the spark pro¬ 
duced by the friction of wood. It is lighted and 
is extinguished—we know not whence it came 
or whither it goes. It is like the sound of a lyre, 
and the wise man asks in vain from whence it 
came and whither it goes. There must be some 
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supreme intelligence where we could find rest. 
If I attained it, I could bring light to man ; if 
I were free myself, I could deliver the world.'* 
The king, who perceived the melancholy mood of 
the young prince, tried every thing to divert him 
from his speculations : but all was in vain. Three 
of the most Ordinary events that could happen to 
any man, proved of the utmost importance in the 
career of Buddha. 

One day when the prince with a large retinue 
drove through the eastern gate of the city on the 
way to one of his parks, he met on the road an 
old man, broken and decrepit. One could see the 
veins and muscles ov^tne whole of his body, his 
teeth chattered, he was covered with wrinkles, 
bald, and hardly able to utter hollow and unmelo- 
dious sounds. He was bent on his stick, and all 
his limbs and joints trembled. “Who is that 
man V* said the prince to his coachman. "‘He is 
small and weak, his flesh and his blood are dried 
up, his muscles stick to his skin, his head is white, 
his teeth chatter, his body is wasted away ^ leaning 
on his stick he is hardly able to walk, stumbliug 
at every step. Is there something peculiar in his 
family, or is this the common lot of all created 
beings ?** 

‘‘Sir,*’ replied the coachman, "‘that man is sink¬ 
ing under old age, his senses have become obtuse, 
suffering has destroyed his strength, and he 
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despised by his relations. He is without support 
and useless, and people have abandoned him, like a 
dead tree in a forest. But this is not peculiar to 
his family. In every creature youth is defeated by 
old age. Your father, your mother, all your rela¬ 
tions, all your friends, will come to the same state ; 
this is the appointed end of all creatui^s.^^ 

**Alas !” replied the prince, “are creatures so 
ignorant, so weak and foolish, as to be proud of 
the youth by which they are intoxicated, not 
seeing the old age which awaits them! As for 
me, I go away. Coachman, turn my chariot 
quickly. What have I, the ^ture prey of old age,— 
what have I to do with pleasure V* And the young 
prince returned to the city without going to his 
park. 

Another time the prince drove through the 
southern gate to his pleasure garden, when he per¬ 
ceived on the road a man suffering from illness, 
parched with fever, his body wasted, covered with 
mud, without a friend, without a home, hardly 
able to breathe, and frightened at the sight of 
himself and the approach of death. Having ques¬ 
tioned his coachman, and received from him the 
answer which he expected, the young prince said, 
'‘Alas ! health is but the sport of a dream, and 
the fear for suffering must take this frightful form. 
Where is the wise man who after having seen what 
he is, could any longer think of joy and pleasure 
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The prince turned his chariot and returned to 
the city. 

A third time he drove to his pleasure garden 
through the western ^ate^^when he saw a dead 
body on the road, lying on ab^ry^d covered 
‘with a cloth. The friends stooa^about crying, 
sobbing, tearing their hair, covering their heads 
with dust, striking their breasts, and uttering wild 
cries. The prince, again calling his coachman to 
witness this painful scene, exclaimed, Oh ! woe 
to youth, which must be destroyed by old age! 
Woe to health, which must be destroyed by so 
many diseases' Woe to this life, where a man 
remains so short a time 1 If there were no old age, 
no disease, no death ; if these could be made 
captive for ever !’^ Then betraying for the first¬ 
time hi3 intentions, the young prince said, *‘Let 
us turn back, 1 must think how to accomplish 
deliverance.*’ 

A last meeting put an end to his hesitation 
He drove through the northern gate on the way to 
his pleasure gardens, when he saw a mendicant 
who appeared outwardly calm, subdued, looking 
downwards, weitring with an air of dignity his 
religious ves^nent, and carrying an alms-bowl. 

“ Who iFuhis man ?” asked the prince. 

“ Sir,*' replied the coachman, “ this man is one 
of those who are called bhihhus, or mendicants. 
He has renounced all pleasures, all desires, and 

2 
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leads a life of austerity. He tries to conquer him¬ 
self. He has become a devotee. Without passion, 
without envy, he walks about asking for alms.’^ 

This is good and well said/ ' replied the prince, 
“ The life has always been praised by 

the wise. It wHibe my refuge, and the refuge of 
other creatures ; it will lead us to a real life, to 
happiness and immortality.” 

With these words, the young prince turned his 
chariot, and returned to the city. 

After having declared to his father and his wife 
his intention of retiring from the world, Buddha 
left his palace one night when all the guards that 
were to have'watched him were asleep. After tra¬ 
velling the whole night, he gave his horse and his 
ornaments to his groom, and sent him back to 
Kapilavastu. “ A monument,'’ remarks the , author 
of the Lalita-Yistara, “ is still to be seen on the 
spot where the coachman turned back.*' Hiouen- 
Thsang saw the same monument at the edge of a 
large forest, on his road to Kusinagara, a city now 
in ruins, and situated about fifty miles E.S.E. from 
Gorakpur. 

Buddha first went to Vaisali, and became the 
pupil of a famous Brahman, who had gathered 
round him 300 disciples. Having leli^t all that 
the Brahman could teach him, Buddha went away 
disappointed. He had not found the road to 
salvation. He then tried another Brahman at 
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Raj agriha, the capital of Magadha or Behar, who 
had 700 disciples, and there too he looked in 
vain for the means of deliverance. He left him, 
followed by five of his fellow-students ; and for six 
years retired into solitude, near % village named 
Uruvilva, subjecting himself to the most severe 
penances, previous to his appearing in the world 
as a teacher. At the end of this period, however, 
he arrived at the conviction that asceticism far 
from giving peace of mind and preparing the way 
to salvation, was a snare and a stumbling-block 
in the way of truth. He gave up his exercises, 
and was at once deserted as an ap^tajp by his 
five disciples. Left to himself, he now began to 
elaborate his own system. He had learnt that 
neither the doctrines nor the austerities of the 
Brahmans were of any avail for accomplishing the 
deliverance of man, and freeing him from the fear 
of old age, disease, and death. After long medita¬ 
tions, and ecstatic visions, he at last imagined that 
he had arrived at that true knowledge which 
discloses the cause, and thereby destroys the fears, 
of all the changes inherent in life. It was from 
the moment when he arrived at this knowledge, 
that he claimed the name of Buddha, the Enlight¬ 
ened. At that moment we may truly say that 
the fate of millions of millions of human beings 
trembled in the balance. Buddha hesitated for 
a time whether he should keep his knowledge to 
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himself, or communicate it to the world. Com¬ 
passion for the sufferings of man prevailed j and 
the young prince became the founder of a religion 
which, after more than 2000 years, is still pro¬ 
fessed by 455,000,000 of human beings. 

The further history of the new teacher is very 
simple. He proceeded to Benares, which at all 
times was the principal seat of learning in India ; 
and the first converts he made were the five fellow- 
students who had left him when he threw off the 
yoke of the Brahmanical observances. Many others 
followed ; but as the Lalita-Vistara breaks off at 
Buddha*s^Mnval at Benares, we have no further 
cons ecu tive^W^unt of the rapid progresa of his 
doctrine. From what we can gather from scattered 
notices in the Buddhist canon, he was invited by 
the king of Magadha, Bimbisara, to his capitial, 
Rajagriha. Many of his lectures are represented 
as having been delivered at the monastery of 
Kalantaka, with which the king or some rich mer¬ 
chant had presented him; others on the Vulture 
Peak, one of the five hills that surrounded the 
ancient capital. 

Three of his most famous disciples, Sariputra, 
Katyayana, and Maudgalyayana, joined him during 
his stay in Magadha, where he enjoyed for many 
years the friendship of the king. That king was 
afterwards assassinated by his son, Ajatasatru j and 
then we hear of Buddha as settled for a time at 
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Sravasti, north of the Ganges, where Anathapin- 
dada, a rich merchant, had offered him and his 
disciples a magnificent building for their residence. 
Most of Buddha^s lectures or sermons were deli¬ 
vered at Sravasti, the capital of Kosala ; and the 
king of Kosala himself, Prasenagit, became a con¬ 
vert to his doctrine. After an absence of twelve 
years, we are told that Buddha visited his father 
at Kapilavastu ; on which occasion he performed 
several miracles, and converted all the Sakyas to 
his faith. His own wife became one of his follow¬ 
ers ; and, with his aunt, offers the first instance of 
female Buddhist devotees in India. We have fuller 
particulars again of the last days of Buddha's life. 
He had attained the good age of three score 
and ten, and had been on a visit to Rajagriha ; 
where* the King Ajatasatru, the former enemy of 
Buddha, and the assassin of his own father, had 
joined the congregation, after making a public 
confession of his crimes. On his return, he was 
followed by a large number of disciples ; and when 
on the point of crossing the Ganges, he stood on a 
square stone, and turning his eyes back towards 
Rajagriha, he said, full of emotion, “This is the 
last time that I see that city.” He likewise visited 
Vaisali; and after taking leave of it, he had nearly 
reached the city of Kusinagara, when his vital 
strength began to fail. He halted in a forest, and 
while sitting under a sAl tree, he gave up the 
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ghost, or, as a Buddhist would say, entered into 
Nirvana. 


CLIVE AT AECOT AND THE 
BATTLE OF AENEE. 

MAHON. 

The father of Clive was a gentleman of old 
family, but small estate, residing near Market- 
Drayton in Shropshire. There Eobert, his eldest 
son, was born in 1725. From early childhood the 
boy showed a most daring and turbulent spiri^. 
His uncle thus writes of him, even in his seventh 
year : *T hope I have made a little further con¬ 
quest over Bob. But his fighting, to which 

he is out of measure addicted, gives his temper so 
much fierceness and imperiousness that he flies 
out upon every trifling occasion ; for this reason I 
do what I can to suppress the hero.’^ The people 
at Drayton long remembered how they saw young 
Clive climb their lofty steeple, and seated astride 
a spout near the top.—how, on another occasion, 
he flung himself into the gutter to form a dam, 
and assist his playmates in flooding the cellar of 
a shop-keeper with whom he had quarrelled. At 
various schools to which he was, afterwards sent he 
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appears to have been idle and intractable. Even 
in after life he was never remarkable for scholar¬ 
ship ; and his friendly biographer admits that wide 
as was his influence over the native tribes of 
India, he was little, if at all, acquainted with their 
languages. His father was soon offended at his 
waywardness' and neglect of his studies, and in¬ 
stead of a profession at home, obtained for him a 
writership in the East India Company’s service, 
and in the Presidency of Madras. Some years 
later, when the old gentleman was informed of his 
son’s successes and distinctions, he used to ex¬ 
claim, half in anger and half in pride, ‘'After all 
the booby has sense ! ” 

The feelings of Clive during his first years at 
Madras are described in his own letter. Thus he 
writes to his cousin : “I may safely say I have not 
enjoyed one happy day since I left my native 
country. I am not acquainted with any one family 
in the place, and have not assurance enough to 
introduce myself without being asked. . . . Letters 
to friends were surely first invented for the comfort 
of such solitary wretches as myself.’* There is no 
doubt that the climate at Madras was unfavour¬ 
able to his health, and his duty at the desk ill- 
suited to his temper. But worse than any other 
discomfort was his own constitutional and morbid 
melancholy—a melancholy which may yet be 
traced in the expression of his portraits, and 
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which, afterwards heightened as it was by bodily 
disease and mental irritation, closed the career of 
this great chief, by the act of his own hand, before 
he had attained the age of fifty years. As a writer 
at Madras he twice one day snapped a pistol at his 
own head. Finding it miss fire, he calmly waited 
untill his room was entered by an acquaintance, 
whom he requested to fire the pistol out of the 
window. The gentleman did so, and the pistol 
went olF. At this proof that it had been rightly 
loaded, Clive sprang up, with the exclamation, 
"Surely then I am reserved for something and 
relinquished his design. 

At Fort St. David his daring temper involved 
him in several disputes. Once he fought a duel 
with an officer whom he had accused of cheating at 
cards. They met without seconds j Clive* fired, 
and missed his antagonist, who immediately came 
close up to him, and held the pistol to his head, 
desiring him to recant the accusation, and threat¬ 
ening instant death as the alternative. “Fire I” 
answered Clive, with an oath, 'T said you cheat¬ 
ed ; I say so still, and I will never pay you !*' 
—Awestruck at so much boldness, the officer 
flung away his pistol, exclaiming that Clive was 
mad ! 

From this time forward, however, the undaunted 
spirit of Clive found a nobler scope against the pub¬ 
lic enemy. During the petty hostilities which 
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ensued,—when the merchant’s clerks were almost 
compelled in self-defence to turn soldiers,—the 
name of Ensign or Lieutenant Clive is often, and 
always honourably, mentioned ,* and during the 
intervals of these hostilities he returned to his 
ledgers and accounts. But on the emergency pro¬ 
duced by the successes of Dupleix, the siege of 
Trichinopoly, and the departure of Major Law¬ 
rence, he accepted a captain’s commission, and 
bade adieu to trade. With no military education, 
with so little military experience, this young man 
of twenty-five shone forth, not only, as might have 
been foreseen,—a most courageous, but a most 
skilful and accomplished commander;—a com¬ 
mander, as Lord Chatham once exclaimed, ‘'whose 
resolution would charm the King of Prussia, and 
whose* presence of mind has astonished the Indies.” 
At this crisis he discerned that, although it was 
not possible to afford relief to Trichinopoly, a 
diversion might still be effected by a well-timed 
surprise of Arcot, thus compelling Chunda Sahib 
to send a large detachment from his army. The 
heads of the Presidency, on whom he strenuously 
uiged his views, not only approved the design, 
but accepted the offer of his own services for its 
execution. Accordingly, in August, 1751, Captain 
Clive marched from Madras at the head of only 
300 Sepoys and 200 Europeans. Scanty as seems 
this force, it could only be formed by reducing 
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the garrison at Fort St. David to 100 and the 
garrison of Madras to 50 men ; and of the eight 
officers under Clive, six had never before been in 
action, and four were merchants’ clerks, who, 
incited by his example, took up the sword to follow 
him. 

A few days’ march brought the little band within 
ten miles of Arcot, and within sight of the out¬ 
posts of the garrison. There a violent storm of 
thunder, lightning, and rain arose, through which, 
however, Clive undauntedly pushed forward. Slight 
as seems this incident, it became attended with 
important results, for the garrison, apprised by 
their outposts of the behaviour of the English, were 
seized with a superstitious panic, as though their 
opponents were in league with the Heavens, and 
they fled precipitately, not only from the city, but 
from the citadel. Thus Clive, without having struck 
a blow, marched through the streets amidst a con¬ 
course of a hundred thousand spectators, and took 
quiet possession of the citadel or fort. In that strong¬ 
hold the Arcot merchants had for security deposited 
effects to the value of 50,000?., which Clive punc¬ 
tually restored to the owners ; and this politic act 
of honesty conciliated many of the principal inhabit¬ 
ants to the English interest. 

Clive, learning that the fugitive garrison had 
been reinforced, and had taken post in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, made several sallies against them j in 
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the last he surprised them at night, and scattered 
or put them to the sword. But his principal busi¬ 
ness was to prepare against the siege which he 
expected, by collecting provisions and strength¬ 
ening the works of the fort. As he had foretold, 
his appearance at Arcot effected a diversion at 
Trichinopoly.* Chunda Sahib immediately detached 
4,000 men from his army, who were joined by 
2,000 natives from Vellore, by 150 Europeans 
from Pondicherry, and by the remains of the fugi¬ 
tive garrison. Altogether, the force thus directed 
against Arcot, exceeded 10,000 men, and was 
commanded by Raja Sahib, a son of Chunda Sahib. 
The fort in which the English were now besieged 
was, notwithstanding some hasty repairs, in great 
measure ruinous, with the parapet low and slightly 
built,* with several of the towers decayed, with 
the ditch in some parts fordable, in others dry, 
and in some choked with fallen rubbish. But 
Clive undauntedly maintained, day after day, 
such feeble bulwarks against such overwhelming 
numbers. 

Nor did he neglect, amidst other more substan¬ 
tial means of defence, to play upon the fears and 
fancies of his superstitious enemy. Thus he raised 
on the top of his highest tower an enormous piece 
of ordnance, which he had found in the fort, and 
which, according to popular tradition, had been sent 
from Delhi in the reign of Aurungzebe, dragged 
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along by a thousand yoke of oxen. This cannon 
was useless for any real practical effect, but being 
discharged once a day with great form and ceremony, 
it struck, as we are told, no small alarm into Rajah 
Sahib and his principal officers. 

The exertions and the example of Clive had 
inspired his little band with a spirit scarce inferior 
to his own. “I have it in my power/^ writes Sir 
John Malcolm, “from authority I cannot doubt, to 
add an anecdote to the account of this celebrated 
siege. When provisions became so scarce that there 
was a fear that famine might compel them to sur¬ 
render, the Sepoys proposed to Clive to limit them 
to the water (or gruel) in which the rice was boiled. 
‘It is/ they said, ‘sufficient for our support ; the 
Europeans require the grain !'—This fact is honour¬ 
able to Clive as to those under his command, for the 
conduct of the native troops in India** (Sir John 
might, perhaps, have said the same of any troops 
in any country) '^will always be found to depend 
upon the character of the officers under whom they 
are employed.” 

After several weeks* siege, however, the besieg¬ 
ers, scanty and ill*-served as was their artillery, 
had succeeded in making more than one practica* 
bie breach in the walls. Some succour to the 
garrison was attempted from Madras, but in vain. 
Another resource, however, remained to Clive. 
He found means to despatch a messenger through 
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the enemy’s lines to Morari Row, a Mahratta 
chieftain, who had received a subsidy to assist 
Mahomed Ali, and who lay encamped with 6,000 
men on the hills of Mysore. Hitherto, notwith¬ 
standing his subsidy, he had kept aloof from the 
contest. But the news how bravely Arcot was 
defended fijfed his wavering mind. never 

thought till now,’’ said he, *‘that the English could 
fight. Since they can I will help them.” And 
accordingly he sent down a detachment of his 
troops from the hills. 

Rajah Sahib, when he learnt that the Mahrattas 
were approaching, perceived that he had no 
time to lose. He sent a flag of truce to the 
garrison, promising a large sum of money if Clive 
would surrender, and denouncing instant death if 
Clive awaited a storm ; but he found his offers and 
his threats received with equal disdain. Exas¬ 
perated at the scornful answer, he made every 
preparation for a desperate attack on the morrow. 
It was the 14th of November, the fiftieth day of 
the siege, and the anniversary of the festival in 
commemoration of that martyr of early Islam, 
Hosein, when according to the creed of the Maho¬ 
metans of India, any one who falls in battle 
against unbelievers is wafted at once into the 
highest region of Paradise. But, not solely trust¬ 
ing to the enthusiasm of the day^ Rajah Sahib 
had recourse, moreover, to the excitement of bang^ 

3 
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aa intoxicating drug, with which he plentifully 
supplied his soldiers. Before day-break they came 
on every side rushing furiously up to the assault. 
Besides the breaches which they expected to 
storm, they had hopes to break open the gates by 
urging forwards several elephants with plates of 
iron fixed to their foreheads ; but the huge ani¬ 
mals, galled by the English musketry, as of yore 
by the Roman javelins, soon turned, and trampled 
down the multitudes around them. Opposite one 
of the breaches where the water of the ditch was 
deepest another party of the enemy had launched 
a raft with seventy men upon it, and began to 
cross. In this emergency Clive, observing that 
his gunners fired with bad aim, took himself the 
management of one of the field-pieces with so 
much effect that in three or four discharges he 
had upset the raft and drowned the men. Through¬ 
out the day his valour and his skill were equally 
conspicuous, and every assault of his opponents 
was repulsed with heavy loss. In the first part 
of the night their fire was renewed, but at two in 
the morning it ceased, and at the return of day¬ 
light it appeared that they had raised the siege, 
and were already out of sight, leaving 400 men 
dead upon the ground, with all their ammunition 
and artillery. • 

Elated at this result of his exertions, Clive 
was not slow in sallying forth, and combining his 
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little garrison with the detachment from Morari 
Row, and with some reinforcement from Europe 
which had lately landed at Madras. Thus strength¬ 
ened, he sought out Rajah Sahib, and gave him 
battle near the town of Arnee. On this occasion 
he behold for the first time in action,—happily for 
him, ranged* on his own side,—the activity and 
bravery of the Mahrattas. “They fight,says an 
excellent historian, “in a manner peculiar to them¬ 
selves ; their cavalry are armed with sabres, and 
every horseman is closely accompanied by a man 
on foot armed with a sword and a large club ; 
and some, instead of a club, carry a short strong 
spear ; if a horse be killed, and the rider remains 
unhurt, he immediately begins to act on foot; 
and if the rider falls, and the horse escapes, he is 
immediately mounted, and pressed on the charge 
by the first footman who can seize him.^^ On the 
other hand. Rajah Sahib, though the greater part 
of his own troops were dispersed, had been rein¬ 
forced from Pondicherry with 300 JEuropeans and 
nearly 3,000 Sepoys. The issue of the battle, 
however, was a complete victory to Clive ; the 
enemy^s military chest, containing a hundred 
thousand rupees, fell into the hands of his Mah* 
rattas ; and not less than 600 of the French Sepoys, 
dispirited by their failure, came over with their 
arms, and consented to serve in the English ranks. 



THE BLACK HOLE OF CALCUTTA AND 
THE BATTLE OF PLASSEY. 


MACAULAY. 

Of the provinces which had been subject to 
the house of Tamerlane, the wealthiest was Bengal. 
No part of India possessed such natural advanr 
tages, both for agriculture and for commerce. The 
Ganges, rushing through a hundred channels to 
the sea, has formed a vast plain of rich mould 
which, even under the tropical sky, rivals the ver¬ 
dure of an English April. The rice fields yield an 
increase such as is elsewhere unknown. Spices, 
sugar, vegetable oils, are produced with marveh 
lous exuberance. The rivers afford an inexhaus¬ 
tible supply of fish. The desolate islands along 
the sea-coast, overgrown by noxious vegetation, 
and swarming with deer and tigers, supply the 
cultivated districts with abundance of salt. The 
great stream which fertilises the soil is, at the 
same time, the chief highway of Eastern com¬ 
merce. On its banks, and on those of its tributary 
waters, are the wealthiest marts, the most splen¬ 
did capitals, and the most sacred shrines of India, 
The tyranny of man had for ages struggled in 
vain against the overflowing bounty of nature. 
In spite of the Mussulman despot, and of th^ 
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Mahratta free-booter, Bengal was known through 
the East as the garden of Eden, as the rich king¬ 
dom. Its population multiplied exceedingly. Distant 
provinces were nourished from the overflowing of 
its granaries ; and the noble ladies of London 
and Paris were clothed in the delicate produce of 
its looms. • 

The great commercial companies of Europe 
had long possessed factories in Bengal. The 
French were settled, as they still are, at Chander- 
nagore on the Hoogiey. Higher up the stream 
the Dutch traders held Chinsura. Nearer to the 
sea the Englisb had built Fort William. A church 
ail& ample warehouses rose in the vicinity. A 
ro\? of%pacious houses, belonging to the chief fac¬ 
tors of the East India Company, lined the banks 

s' 

of the fiver ; and in the neighbourhood had sprung 
up a large and busy native town, where some 
Hindoo merchants of great opulence had fixed 
their abode. But the tract now covered by the 
palaces of Chowringhee cantained only a few 
miserable huts thatched with straw. A jungle, 
abandoned to waterfowl and alligators, covered 
the site of the present Citadel, and the Course, 
which is now daily crowded at sunset with the 
gayest equipages of Calcutta. For the ground on 
which the settlement stood, the English, like other 
great land-holders, paid rent to the gevernment; 
and they were like other great landholders, perf 
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mitted to exercise a certain jurisdiction within their 
domain. 

The great province of Bengal, together with 
Orissa and Behar, had long been governed by a 
viceroy, whom the English called Aliverdy Khan, 
and who, like the other viceroys of the Mogul, had 
become virtually independent. He died in 1756, 
and the sovereignty descended to his grandson, a 
youth under twenty years of age, who bore the 
name of Surajah Dowlah. Oriental despots are 
perhaps the worst class of human beings ; and this 
unhappy boy was one of the worst specimens of 
his class. His understanding was naturally feeble, 
and his temper naturally unamiable. His educa¬ 
tion had been such as would have enervated even 
a vigorous intellect, and perverted even a generous 
disposition. He was unreasonable, because no 
body ever dared to reason with him, and selfish, 
because he had never been made to feel himself 
dependent on the good will of others. Early de¬ 
bauchery had unnerved his body and his mind. 
He indulged immoderately in the use of ardent 
spirits, which inflamed his weak brain almost to 
madness. His chosen companions were flatterers, 
.sprung from the dregs of the people, and recommend¬ 
ed by nothing but buffoonery and servility. It is said 
that he had arrived at that last stage of human 
depravity, when cruelty becomes pleasing for its 
own sake, when the sight of pain, as pain, where 
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BO advantage is to be gained, no offence punished, 
no danger averted, is an agreeable excitement. 
It had early been his amusement to torture beasts 
and birds ; and, when he grew up, he enjoyed 
with still keener relish the misery of his fellow- 
creatures. 

From a child Surajah Dowlah had hated the 
English. It was his whim to do so ; and his whims 
were never opposed. He had also formed a very 
exaggerated* notion of the wealth which might 
be obtained by plundering them ; and his feeble 
and uncultivated mind was incapable of perceiv¬ 
ing that the riches of Calcutta, had they been 
even greater than he imagined, would not com¬ 
pensate him for what he must lose, if the European 
trade, of which Bengal was a chief seat, should 
be driven by his violence to some other quarter. 
Pretexts for a quarrel were readily found. The 
English, in expectation of a war with France, had 
begun to fortify their settlement without special 
permission from the Nabob. A rich native, 
whom he longed to plunder, had taken refuge at 
Calcutta, and had not been delivered up. On such 
grounds as these Surnjah Dowlah marched with 
a great army against Fort William. 

The servants of the Company at Madras had 
been forced by Dupleix to become statesmen and 
soldiers. Those in Bengal were still mere traders, 
and were terrified and bewildered by the approach- 
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ing danger. The governor, who had heard much 
of Surajah Dowlah's cruelty, was frightened out 
of his wits, jumped into a boat, and took refuge 
in the nearest ship. The military commandant 
thought that he could not do better than follow 
so good an example. The fort was taken after a 
feeble resistance ; and great numbers of the 
English fell into the hands of the conquerors. The 
Nabob seated himself with regal pomp in the 
principal hall of the factory, and ordered Mr. 
Holwell, the first in rank among the prisoners, 
to be brought before him. His Highness talked 
about the insolence of the English, and grumbled 
at the smallness of the treasure which he had 
found j but promised to spare their lives, and 
retired to rest. 

Then was committed that great crime, memor¬ 
able for its singular atrocity, memorable for the 
tremendous retribution by which it was followed. 
The English captives were left at the mercy of 
the guards, and the guards determined to secure 
them for the night in the prison of the garrison, 
a chamber known by the fearful name of the Black 
Hole. Even for a single European malefactor, 
that dungeon would, in such a climate, have been 
too close and narrow. The space was only twenty 
feet square. The air-holes were small and ob¬ 
structed. It was the summer solstice, the season 
when the fierce] heat of Bengal can scarcely be 
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rendered tolerable to natives of England by lofty 
halls and by the constant waving of fans. The 
number of the prisoners was one hundred and 
forty-six. When they were ordered to enter the 
cell, they imagined that the soldiers were joking ; 

* and, being in high spirits on account of the pro¬ 
mise of the Nabob to spare their lives, they laughed 
and jested at the absurdity of the notion. They 
soon discovered their mistake. They expostulated j 
they entreated • but in vain. The guards threatened 
to cut down all who hesitated. The captives were 
driven into the cell at the point of the sword, 
and the door was instantly shut and locked upon 
them. 

Nothing in history or fiction, not even the 
story which Ugolino told in the sea of everlasting 
ice, after he had wiped his bloody lips on the 
scalp of his murderer, approaches the horrors 
which were recounted by the few survivors of 
that night. They cried for mercy. They strove 
to burst the door. Holwell who, even in that ex¬ 
tremity, retained some presence of mind offered 
large bribes to the gaolers. But the answer was 
that nothing could be done without the NaboVs 
orders, that the Nabob was asleep, and that he 
would be angry if any body woke him. Then 
the prisoners went mad with despair. The^ 
trampled each other down, fought for the 
places at the windows, fought for the pittance 
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of water with which the cruel mercy of the mur¬ 
derers mocked their agonies, raved, prayed, blas¬ 
phemed, implored the guards to fire among them. 
The gaolers in the meantime held lights to the 
bars, and shouted with laughter at the frantic 
struggles of their victims. At length the tumult 
died away in low gaspings and nfbanings. The 
day broke. The Nabob had slept off his debauch, 
and permitted the door to be opened. But it was 
sometime before the soldiers could make a lane 
for the survivors, by piling up on each side the 
heaps of corpses on which the burning climate 
bad already begun to do its loathsome work. 
When at length a passage was made, twenty-three 
ghastly figures, such as their own mothers would 
not have known, staggered one by one out of the 
charnel-house. A pit was instantly dug. The dead 
bodies, a hundred and twenty-three in number, 
were flung into it promiscuously, and covered up. 

But these things which, after the lapse of 
more. than eighty years, cannot be told or read 
without horror, awakened neither remorse nor 
pity in the bosom of the savage Nabob. He in¬ 
flicted no punishment on the murderers. He 
showed no tenderness to the survivors. Some of 
them, indeed, from whom nothing was to be got, 
were suffered to depart; but those from whom it 
was thought that any thing could be extorted 
were treated with execrable cruelty. Holwell, 
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unable to walk, waa carried bofore the tyrant, 
who reproached biBi> threatened him, and sent 
him up the country in irons, together with some 
other gentlemen who were suspected of knowing 
more than they chose to tell about the treasures of 
•the Company. These persons, still bowed down by 
the sufferings Of that great agony, were lodged in 
miserable sheds, and fed only with grain and water, 
till at length the intercessions of the female rela¬ 
tions of the Nabob procured their release. One Eng¬ 
lishwoman had survived that night. She was placed 
in the haram of the Prince at Mgorshedabad. 

Surajah Dowlah, in the meantime, sent letters 
to his nominal sovereign at Delhi, describing the 
late conquest in the most pompous language. He 
placed a garrison in fort William, forbade English¬ 
men to‘dwell in the neighbourhood, and directed 
thaty in memory of his great actions, Calcutta 
should thenceforward be called Alinagore, that is 
to say, the Port of God. 

In August the news of the fall of Calcutta 
reached Madras, and excited the fiercest and 
bitterest resentment. The cry of the whole settle¬ 
ment was for vengeance. Within forty-eight hours 
after the arrival of the intelligence it was deter¬ 
mined that an expedition should be sent to the 
Hoogley, and that Clive should be at the head of 
the land forces. The naval armament was under 
the command of admiral Watson. Nine hundred. 
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English infantry, fine troops and full of spirit, 
and fifteen hundred sepoys, composed the army 
which sailed to punish a Prince who had more 
subjects than Louis the Fifteenth or the Empress 
Maria Theresa. In October the expedition sailed ; 
but it had to make its way against adverse winds, 
and did not reach Bengal till December. 

The Nabob was revelling in fancied security at 
Moorshedabad. He was so profoundly ignorant of 
the state of foreign countries that he often used to 
say that there were not ten thousand men in all 
Europe ; and it had never occurred to him as 
possible that the English would dare to invade his 
dominions. But, though undisturbed by any fear 
of their military power, hej began to miss them 
greatly. His revenues fell off; and his ministers 
succeeded in making him understand that a ruler 
may sometimes find it more profitable to protect 
traders in the open enjoyment of their gains than 
to put them to the torture for the purpose of dis¬ 
covering hidden chests of gold and jewels. He was 
already disposed to permit the Company to resume 
its mercantile operations in his country, when he 
received the news that an English armament was 
in the Hoogley. He instantly ordered all his troops 
to assemble at Moorshedabad, and marched to¬ 
wards Calcutta. 

Clive had commenced operations with his usual 
vigour. He took Budgebudge, routed the garrison 
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of Forfc William, recovered Calcutta, stormed and 
sacked Hoogley. The Nabob, already disposed to 
make some concessions to the English, was con¬ 
firmed in his pacific disposition by these proofs of 
their power and spirit. He accordingly made 
* overtures to the chiefs of the invading armament, 
and offered tit> resrore th« factory, and to give 
compensation to those whom he had despoiled. 

Clive’s profession was war ; and he felt that 
there was something discreditable in an accommo¬ 
dation with Snr:ijah Dowlah. But his power was 
limited. A committee, chiefly composed of ser¬ 
vants of the Company who had fled from Calcutta, 
had the principal direction of affairs; and these 
persons were eaofer to be restored to their posts 
and compensated for their losses. The Governnaent 
of Madras, apprised that war had commenced in 
Europe, and apprehensive of an attack from the 
French, became impatient for the return of the 
armament. The promises of the Nabob were large, 
the chances of a contest doubtful ; and Clive con¬ 
sented to tr^at, tliough he expressed his regret 
that things should not be concluded in so glorious 
a manner as he could have wished. 

With this negotiation commences a new chapter 
in the life of Olive. Hitherto he had been merely 
a soldier, carrying into effect, with eminent ability 
and valour, the plans of others. Henceforth he is 
to be chiefly regarded as a statesman ; and his 

4. 
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militat'y movements are to be considered as subor¬ 
dinate to his political designs. That in his new 
capacity he displayed great ability, and obtained 
great success is unquestionable. But it is also un¬ 
questionable that the transactions in which he now 
began to take a part have left a stain on his moral 
character. 

The negotiations between the English and the 
Nabob wei*e carried on chiefly by two agents, Mr. 
Watts, a servant of the Company, and a Bengalee 
of the name of Omichund. This Omichund had 
been one of the wealthiest native merchants resi¬ 
dent at Calcutta, and had sustained great losses 
in consequence of the Nabob’s expedition against 
that place. In the course of his commercial trans¬ 
actions, he had seen much of the English, and was 
peculiarly qualified to serve as a medium Of com^ 
munication between them and a native court. 

The Nabob behaved with all the faithlessness 
of an Indian statesman, and with all the levity of 
a boy whose mind had been enfeebled by power 
and self-indulgence. He promised, retracted, 
hesitated, evaded. At one time he advanced with 
his army in a threatening manner towards Cal¬ 
cutta ; but when he saw the resolute front which 
the English presented, he fell back in alarm, and 
consented to make peace with them on their own 
terms. The treaty was no sooner concluded than 
he formed new designs against them, fie intrigued 
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with the French authorities at Chandernagore. 
He invited Bussy to march from the Deccan to 
the Hoogley, and to drive the English out of 
Bengal. All this was well known to Clive and 
Watson. They determined accordingly to strike 
• a decisive blow and to attack Chandernagore, 
before the force there could be strengthened by 
new arrivals, either from the south of India or 
from Europe. Watson directed the expedition by 
water, Clive by land. The success of the combined 
movements was rapid and complete. The fort, 
the garrison, the artillery, the military stores, all 
fell into the hands of the English. Nearly five 
hundred European troops were among the pri¬ 
soners. 

The Nabob had feared and hated the English, 
even while he was still able to oppose to them 
their French rivals. The French were now van¬ 
quished ; and he began to regard the English 
with still greater fear and still greater hatred. 
His weak and unprincipled mind oscillated be¬ 
tween servility and insolence. One day he sent a 
large sum to Calcutta, as part of the compensa¬ 
tion due for the wrongs which he had committed. 
The next day he sent a present of jewels to Bussy, 
exhorting that distinguished officer to hasten to 
protect Bengal ^‘against Clive, the daring in war, 
on whom,*' says his Highness, ‘*may all bad fortune 
attend.^’ He ordered hia army to march against 
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the English. He coimtennanded his orders. He 
tore Clive’s letters. He then sent answers in the 
most florid language of compliment. He ordered 
Watts out of his presence, and threatened to 
impale him. He again sent for Watts, and begged 
pardon for the insult. In the meantime, his wretch¬ 
ed maladministration, his folly, his dissolute man¬ 
ners, and his love of the lowest company, had dis¬ 
gusted all classes of his subjects. A formi* 

dable confideracy was formed against him, in which 
were included Roydullub, the minister of finance, 
Meer Jaffier, the principal commander of the 
troops, and Jugget Seit, the richest banker in 
India. The plot was confided to the English 
agents; and a communication was opened between 
the malcontents at Moorshedabad and the com¬ 
mittee at Calcutta. 

In the committee there was much hesitation ; 
but Clive’s voice was given in favour of the con¬ 
spirators, and his vigour and firmness bore down 
all opposition. It was determined that the Eng¬ 
lish should lend their powerful assistance to 
depose Surajah Dowlah, and to place Meer Jaffier 
on the throne of Bengal. In return, Meer Jaffier 
promised ample compensation to the Company 
and its servants, and a liberal donative to the 
army, the navy, and the committee. The odious 
vices of Surajah Dowlah, the wrongs which the 
English had suffered at his hands, the dangers to 
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which our trade must have been exposed had he 
continued to reign, appear to us fully to justify the 
resolution of deposing him. But nothing can justi¬ 
fy the dissimulation which Clive stooped to prac¬ 
tise. He wrote to Surajah Dowlah in terms so 
affectionate that they for a time lulled that weak 
prince into •perfect security. The same courier 
who carried this “ soothing letter/' as Clive calls 
it, to the Nabob, carried to Mr. Watts a letter in 
the following terms : ** Tell Meer Jaffier to fear 

nothing. I will join him with five thousand men 
who never turned their backs. Assure him I will 
march night and day to his assistance, and stand 
by him as long as I have a man left.'' 

It was impossible that a plot which had so 
many ramifications should long remain entirely 
concealed. Enough reached the ears of the Nabob 
to arouse his suspicions. But he was soon quieted 
by the fictions and artifices which the inventive 
genius of Omichund produced with miraculous 
readiness. All was going well j the plot was nearly 
ripe 5 when Clive learned that Omichund was 
likely to play false. He had been promised a 
liberal compensation for all that he had lost at 
Calcutta. But this would not satisfy him. His 
services had been great. He held the thread of 
the whole intrigue. By one word breathed 
in the ear of Surajah Dowlah^ he could undo 
all that he had done. The lives of Watts^ of Meer 
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Jaffier, of all the conspirators, were at his merdy y 
and he determined to take advantage of his situ¬ 
ation and to make his own terms. He demanded 
three hundred thousand pounds sterling as the 
price of his secrecy and of his assistance. The 
committee, incensed by the treachery and appalled 
by the danger, knew not what course to take. 
But Clive was more than Omichund^s match in 
Omichund’s own arts. The man, he said, was a 
villain. Any artifice which would defeat such 
knavery was justifiable. The best course would be 
to promise what was asked. Omichund would soon 
be at their mercy ; and then they might punish 
him by withholding from him, not only the bribe 
which he now demanded, but also the compen¬ 
sation which all the other sufferers of Calcutta 
were to receive. 

His advice was t«aken. But how was this wary 
and sagacious Hindoo to be deceived ? He had de¬ 
manded that an article touching his claims should 
be inserted in the treaty between Meer Jaffier and 
the English, and he would not be satisfied unless 
he saw it with his own eyes. Clive had an expe¬ 
dient ready. Two treaties were drawn up, one on 
white paper, the other on red, the former real, the 
latter fictitious. In the former Omichund’a name 
was not mentioned; the latter, which was to be 
shown to him, contained a stipulation in his 
favour. 
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But another difficulty arose. Admiral Watson 
had scruples about signing the red treaty. Omi- 
chund*s vigilance and acuteness were such that the 
absence of so important a name would probably 
awaken his suspicions. But Clive was not a man to 
do anything by halves. We almost blush to write 
it. He forged Admiral Watson’s name. 

All was now ready for action. Mr. Watts fled 
secretly from Moorshedabad. Clive put his troops 
in motion, and wrote to the Nabob in a tone very 
different from that of his previous letters. He set 
forth all the wrongs which the British had suffered, 
offered to submit the points in dispute to the arbi¬ 
tration of Meer Jaffier, and concluded by announc¬ 
ing that, as the rains were about to set in, he and 
his men would do themselves the honour of waiting 
on his Highness for an answer. 

Surajah Dowlah instantly assembled his whole 
force,(and marched to encounter the English. It 
had been agreed that Meer Jaffier should separate 
himself from the Nabob, and carry over his divi¬ 
sion to Clive. But, as the decisive moment 
approached, the fears of the conspirator over¬ 
powered his ambition. Clive had advanced to 
Cossimbuzar ; the Nabob lay with a mighty power 
a few miles off at Plassey ; and still Meer Jaffier 
delayed to fulfil his engagements, and returned 
evasive answers to the earnest remonstrances of the 
English general. 
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Clive was in a painfully anxious situation. He 
could place no confidence in the sincerity or in the 
courage of his confiderate: and, whatever confi¬ 
dence he might place in his own military talents, 
and in the valour and discipline of his troops, it 
was no light thing to engage an army twenty 
times as numerous as his own. Before him lay a 
river over which it was easy to advance, but over 
which, if things went ill, not one of his little band 
would ever return. On this occasion, for the first 
and for the last time, his dauntless spirit, during a 
few hours, shrank from the fearful responsibility 
of making a decision. He called a council of war. 
The majority pronounced against fighting; and 
Clive declared his concurrence with the majority. 
Long afterwards, he said that he had never 
called but one council of war, and that, if he had 
taken the advice of that council, the British would 
never have been masters of Bengal. But scarcely 
had the meeting broken up when he was himself 
again. He retired alone under the shade of some 
trees, and passed near an hour there in thought. 
He came back determined to put everything to the 
hazard, and gave orders that all should be in readi¬ 
ness for passing the river on the morrow. 

The river was passed ; and, at the close of a 
toilsome day^s march, the array, long after sunset, 
took up its quarters in a grove of mango-trees near 
Plassey, within a mile of the enemy. Clive was 
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unable to sleep; he heard, through the whole 
night, the sound of drums and cymbals from the 
vast camp of the Nabob. It is not strange that 
even his stout heart should now and then have 
sunk, when he reflected against what odds, and for 
' what a prize, he was in a few hours to contend. 

Nor was the rest of Surnjah Dowlah more 
peaceful. His mind, at once weak and stormy, was 
distracted by wild and horrible apprehensions. 
Appalled by the greatness and nearness of the 
crisis, distrusting his captains, dreading every one 
who approached him, dreading to be left alone, he 
sat gloomily in his tent, haunted, a Greek poet 
would have said, by the furies of those who had 
cursed him with their last breath in the Black 
Hole. 

The day broke, the day which was to decide 
the fate of India. At sunrise the army of the 
Nabob, pouring through many openings from the 
camp, began to move towards the grove where 
the English lay. Forty thousand infantry, armed 
with firelocks, pikes, swords, bows and arrows, 
covere<l the plain. They were accompanied by 
fifty pieces of ordnance of the largest size, each 
tugged by a long team of white oxen, and each 
pushed on from behind by an elephant. Some 
smaller guns, under the direction of a few French 
auxiliaries, were perhaps more formidable. The 
cavalry were fifteen thousand, drawn from the bold- 
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er race which inhabits the northern provinces; 
and the practised eye of Clive could perceive that 
both the men and the horses were more powerful 
than those of the Carnatic. The force which he 
had to oppose to this great multitude consisted 
of only three thousand men. But of these nearly 
a thousand were English ; and all* were led by 
English officers, and trained in the English dis» 
cipline. Conspicuous in the ranks of the little 
army were the men of the Thirty-ninth Regiment, 
which still bears on its colours, amidst many 
honourable -additions won under Wellington in 
Spain and Gascony, the name of Plassey, and the 
proud motto, Primus in Jndis. 

The battle commenced with a cannonade in 
which the artillery of the Nabob did scarcely any 
execution, while the few field-pieces of the English 
produced great effect. Several of the most dis¬ 
tinguished officers in Surajah Dowlah’s service 
fell. Disorder began to spread through his ranks. 
His own terror increased every moment. One of 
the conspirators urged on him the expediency of 
retreating. The insidious advice, agreeing as 
it did with what his own terrors suggested, was 
readily received. He ordered his army to fall back» 
and this order decided his fate. Clive snatched 
the moment, and ordered his troops to advance. 
The confused and dispirited multitude gave way 
before the onset of disciplined valour. No mob 
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attacked by regular soldiers was ever more com¬ 
pletely routed. The little band of Frenchmen 
who alone ventured to confront the English, were 
swept down the stream of fugitives. In an hour 
the forces of Surajah Dowlah were dispersed 
' never to reassemble. Only five hundred of the 
vanquished vfere slain. But their camp, their 
guns, their baggage, innumerable waggons, innu¬ 
merable cattle, remained in the power of the com 
querors. With the loss of twenty-two soldiers killed 
and fifty wounded, Clive had scattered an army of 
near sixty-thousand men, and subdued an empire 
larger and more populous than Great Britain. 

Meer Jaffier had given no assistance to the 
English during the action. But as soon as he saw 
that the fate of the day was decided, he drew off 
his division of the army, and, when the battle was 
over, sent his congratulations to his ally* The next 
morning he repaired to the English quarters, not 
a little uneasy as to the reception which awaited 
him there. He gave evident signs of alarm when 
a guard was drawn out to receive him with the 
honours due to his rank. But his apprehensions 
were speedily removed. Olive came forward to 
meet him, embraced him, saluted him as Nabob of 
the three great provinces of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, listened graciously to his apologies, and 
advised him to march without delay to Moor- 
shklabad. 
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Surajah Dowlah had fled from the field of battle 
with all the speed with which a fleet camel could 
carry him, and arrived at Moorshedabad in little 
more than twenty-four hours. There he called his 
counsellors round him. The wisest advised him to 
put himself into the hands of the English, from 
whom he had nothing 'worse to fear th^xn deposition 
and confinemerjt. But he attributed this sugges¬ 
tion to treachery. Others urged him to try the 
chance of war again. He approved the advice, 
and issued orders accordingly. But he wanted 
spirit to adhere even during one day to a manly 
resolution. He learned that Meer Jaffier had 
arrived ; and his terrors became insupportable. 
Disguised in a mean dress, with a casket of jewels 
in his hand, he let himsef down at night from 
a window of his palace, and accompanied by only 
two attendants, embarked on the river for Patna. 

In a few days Clive arrived at Moorshedabad, 
escorted by two hundred English soldiers and three 
hundred sepoys. For his residence had been as¬ 
signed a palace, which was surrounded by a garden 
so spacious that all the troops who accompanied 
him could conveniently encamp within it. The 
ceremony of the installation of Meer Jaffier was 
instantly performed. Clive led the new Nabob to 
the seat of honour, placed him on it, presented to 
him after the immemorial fashion of the East, an 
offering of gold, and then, turning to the natives 
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who filled the hall, congratulated them on th^ 
good fortune which had freed them from a tyrant. 
He was compelled on this occasion to use the 
services of an interpreter j for it is remarkable 
that, long as he resided in India, intimately 
' acquainted as he was with Indian politics and 
with the Indian character, and adored as he was 
by his Indian soldiery, he never learned to express 
himself with facility in any Indian language. He 
is said indeed to have been sometimes under the 
necessity of employing, in his intercourse with 
natives of India, the smattering of Portuguese 
which he had acquired, when a lad in Brazil. 

The new sovereign was now called upon to 
fulfil the engagements into which he had entered 
with his allies. A conference was held at the house 
of Jugget Seit, the great banker, for the purpose of 
making the necessary arrangements. Omichund 
came thither, fully believing himself to stand high 
in the favour of Clive who had up to that day 
treated him with undiminished kindness. The 
white treaty was produced and read. Clive then 
turned to Mr. Scrafton, one of the servants of the 
Company, and said in English, “It is now time 
to undeceive Omichund.*^ ‘‘Omichund,^’ said 
Mr. Scrafton in Hindostanee, “the red treaty is a 
trick. You are to have nothing.*^ Omichund fell 
back insensible into the arms of his attendants. 
He revived j but his mind was irreparably ruined. 
5 
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Clive, who, though little troubled by scruples of 
conscience in his dealings with Indian politicians, 
was not inhuman, seems to have been touched. He 
saw Omichund a few days later, spoke to him 
kindly, advised him to make a pilgrimage to one 
of the great temples of India, in the hope that- 
change of scene might restore his hetilth, and was 
even disposed, notwithstanding all that had passed, 
again to employ him in the public service. But, 
from the moment of that sudden shock, the un¬ 
happy man sank gradually into idiocy. He, who 
had formerly been distinguished by the strength 
of his understanding and the simplicity of his 
habits, now squandered the remains of his fortune 
on childish trinkets, and loved to exhibit himself 
dressed in rich garments, and hung with precious 
stones. In this abject state he languished* a few 
months, and then died. 


USES OF ADVERSITY. 

SMILES. 

Necessity may be a hard school-mistress, but 
she is generally found the best. Though the ordeal 
of adversity is one from which we naturally shrink. 
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yet, when it comes, we must bravely and manfully 
encounter it. Burns says truly, 

* ^Though losses and crosses 
Be lessons right severe, 

There’s wit there, you’ll get there 
You’ll find no other where.” 

'‘Sweet indeed are the uses of adversity.'' They 
reveal to us our powers, and call forth our energies. 
If there be real worth in the character, like sweet 
herbs, it will give forth its finest fragrance when 
pressed. “Crosses,” says the old proverb, '‘are the 
ladders that lead to heaven”. What is even 
poverty itself,” asks Richter, “that a man should 
murmur under it ? It is but as the pain of pierc¬ 
ing a maiden's ear, and you hang precious jewels 
in the wound.” In the experience of life it is 
found that the wholesome discipline of adversity 
in strong natures usually carries with it a self¬ 
preserving influence. Many are found capable 
of bravely bearing up under privations, and cheer¬ 
fully encountering obstructions, who are after¬ 
wards found unable to withstand the more danger¬ 
ous influences of prosperity. It is only a weak 
man whom the wind deprives of his cloack : a man 
of average strength is more in danger of losing it 
when assailed by the beams of a too genial sun. 
Thus it often needs a higher discipline and a 
stronger character to bear up under good fortune 
than under adverse. Some generous natures 
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kindle and warm with prosperity, but there are 
many on whom wealth has no such influence. 
Base hearts it only hardens, making those who 
were mean and servile, mean and proud. But 
while prosperity is apt to harden the heart to 
pride, adversity in a man of resolution will serve 
to ripen it into fortitude. To use* the words of 
Burke, "Difiiculty is a severe instructor, set over 
us by the supreme ordinance of a parental guardian 
and instructor, who knows us better than we 
know ourselves, as He loves us better too. He 
that wrestles with us strengthens our nerves, and 
sharpens our skill : our antagonist is thus our 
helper.’^ Without the necessity of encountering 
difficulty, life might be easier, but men would be 
worthless. For trials, wisely improved, train the 
character, and teach self-help; thus hardship it¬ 
self may often prove the wholesomest discipline 
for us, though we recognise it not. When the 
gallant young Hodson, unjustly removed from his 
Indian command, felt himself sore pressed down 
by unmerited calumny and reproach, he yet pre¬ 
served the courage to say to a friend, *T strive to 
look the worst boldly in the face, as I would an 
enemy in the field, and to do my appointed work 
resolutely and to the best of my ability, satisfied 
that there is a reason for all ; and that even irk¬ 
some duties well done bring their own reward, 
and that, if not, still they are duties.^' 
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The battle of life is, iu most cases, fought up¬ 
hill ; and to win it without a struggle were perhaps 
to win it without honour. If there were no diffi¬ 
culties there would be no success ; if there were 
nothing to struggle for, there would be nothing 
. to be achieved. Difficulties may intimidate the 
weak, but they act only as a wholesome stimulus 
to men of resolution and valour. All experience 
of life indeed serves to prove that the impediments 
thrown in the way of human advancement may 
for the most part be overcome by steady good 
conduct, honest zeal, activity, perseverance, and 
above all by a determined resolution to surmount 
difficulties, and stand up manfully against misfor¬ 
tune. 

The school of Difficulty is the best school of 
moral • discipline, for nations as for individuals. 
Indeed, the history of difficulty would be 
but a history of all the great and good things 
that have yet been accomplished by men. It 
is hard to say how much northern nations 
owe to their encounter with a comparatively 
rude and changeable climate and an originally 
sterile soil, which is one of the necessities of 
their condition,—involving a perennial struggle 
with difficulties such as the natives of sunnier 
climes know nothing of. And thus it may be, 
that though pur finest products are exotic, the 
skill and industry which have been necessary to 
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rear them, have issued in the production of a 
native growth of men not surpassed on the globe. 

Wherever there is difficulty, the individual 
man must come out for better for worse. Encoun¬ 
ter with it will train his strength, and discipline 
his skill j heartening him for future effort, as the 
racer, by being trained to run against the hill, at 
length courses with facility. The road to success 
may be steep to climb, and it puts to the proof the 
energies of him who would reach the summit. But 
by experience a man soon learns that obstacles are 
to be overcome by grappling with them,—that the 
nettle feels as soft as silk when it is boldly grasped, 
—and that the most effective help towards realizing 
the object proposed is the moral conviction that we 
can and will accomplish it. Thus difficulties often 
fall away of themselves before the determination 
to overcome them. 

Much will be done if we do but try. Nobody 
knows what he can do till he has tried ; and few 
try their best till they have been forced to do it. 

I could do such and such a thing/’ sighs the 
desponding youth. But nothing will be done if he 
only wishes. The desire must ripen into purpose 
and. effort $ and one energetic attempt is worth a 
thousand aspirations. It is these thorny ^'ifs*^—the 
mutterings of impotence and despair—which so 
often hedge round the field of possibility, and pre¬ 
vent any thing being done or even attempted. 
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difficulty,” said Lord Lyndhurst, ^‘is a thing to 
be overcome,^’; grapple with it at once; facility 
will come with practice, and strength and fortitude 
with repeated effort. Thus the mind and character 
may be trained to an almost perfect discipline, 
and enabled to act with a grace, spirit, and liberty 
almost incomprehensible to those who have not 
passed through a similar experience. 

Everything that we learn is the mastery of a 
difficulty; and the mastery of one helps to the 
mastery of others. Things which may at first sight 
appear comparatively valueless in education—such 
as the study of the dead languages, and the rela¬ 
tions of lines and surfaces which we call mathe¬ 
matics—are really of the greatest practical value, 
not so much because of the information which 
they yield, as because of the development which 
they compel. The mastery of these studies evokes 
effort, and cultivates powers of application, which 
otherwise might have lain dormant. Thus one 
thing leads to another,^ and so the work goes on 
through life—encounter with difficulty ending 
only when life and culture end. But indulging 
in the feeling of discouragement never helped any 
one over a difficulty, and never will, D’Alembert’s 
advice to the student who complained to him 
about his want of success in mastering the first 
elements of mathematics was the right one—“Qo 
on, sir, and faith and strength will come to you.” 
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The danseuse who turns a pirouete, the violin^ 
ist who plays a sonata, have acquired their dex^- 
terity by patient repetition and after many failures. 
Carissimi, when praised for the ease and grace 
of his melodies, exclaimed, ‘*Ah ! you little know 
with what difficulty this ease has been acquired.*' • 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, when once asked how long 
it had taken him to paint a certain picture, re¬ 
plied, ^‘All my life." Henry Clay, the American 
orator, when giving advice to young men, thus 
described to them the secret of his success in the 
cultivation of his art : ‘T owe my success in life," 
said' he, ‘'chiefly to one circumstance—that at 
the age of twenty-seven I commenced, and conti¬ 
nued for years, the process of daily reading and 
speaking upon the contents of some historical or 
scientific book. These off-hand efforts were • made, 
sometimes in a cornfield, at others in the forest, 
and not unfrequently in some distant barn, with 
the horse and the ox for my auditors. It is to 
this early practice of tlie art of'all arts that I am 
indebted for the primary and leading impulses 
that stimulated me onward and have shaped and 
moulded my whole subsequent destiny.*’ 

Curran, the Irish orator, when a youth, had a 
strong defect in his articulation, and at school he 
was known as ‘‘stuttering Jack Curran.’* While 
he was engaged in the study of the law, and still 
struggling to overcome his defect, he was stung 
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into eloquence by the sarcasms of a member' of 
a debating club, who characterised him as “Orator 
Mum/' for, like Cowper, when he stood up to speak 
on a previous occasion, Curran had not been able 
to utter a word. The taunt ^stung him and he 
replied in a triumphant speech. This accidental 
discovery in 'himself of the gift of eloquence en¬ 
couraged him to proceed in his studies with re¬ 
newed energy. He corrected his enunciation by 
reading aloud, emphatically and distinctly, the 
best passages in literature, for several hours every 
day, studying his features before a mirror, and 
adopting a method of gesticulation suited to his 
rather awkward and ungraceful figure. He also 
proposed cases to himself, which he argued with 
as much care as if he had been addressing a jury. 
Curran began business with the qualification 
which Lord Eldon stated to be the first requisite 
for distinction, that is, ‘^to be not worth a shilling.'' 
While working his way laboriously at the bar, 
still oppressed by the diffidence which had over¬ 
come him in his debating club, he was on one 
occasion provoked by the Judge ( Robinson ) into 
making a very severe retort. In the case under 
discussion, Curran observed ‘‘that he had never 
met the law as laid down by his lordship in any 
book in his library." “That may be, sir," said 
the judge, in a contemptuous tone, “but I suspect 
that yoViT library is very small." His lordship 
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was notoriously a furious political partisan, the 
author of several anonymous pamphlets charac¬ 
terised by unusual violence and dogmatism. 
Curran, roused by the allusion to his straitened 
circumstances, replied thus: “It is very true, 
my lord, that I am poor, and the circumstance 
has certainly curtailed my library j iny books are 
not numerous, but they are select, and I hope they 
have been perused with proper dispositions. I 
have prepared myself for this high profession by 
the study of a few good works, rather than by the 
composition of a great many bad ones. I am not 
ashamed of my poverty ; but I should be ashamed 
of my wealth, could I have stooped to acquire it 
by servility and corruption. If I rise not to rank, 
I shall at least be honest; and should I ever 
cease to be so, many an example shows me that 
an ill-gained elevation, by making me the more 
conspicuous, would only make me the more uni¬ 
versally and the more notoriously contemptible.*' 

The extremest poverty has been no obstacle 
in the way of men devoted to the duty of self¬ 
culture. Professor Alexander Murray, the linguist, 
learnt to write by scribbling his letters on an old 
wool-card with the end of a burnt heather stem. 
The only book which his father, who was a poor 
shepherd, possessed, was a penny Shorter Cate¬ 
chism ; but that, being thought too valuable for 
common use, was carefully preserved in a cup- 
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board for the Sunday catechisings. Professor 
Moor, when a young man, being too poor to pur¬ 
chase Newton's ‘Principia,^ borrowed the book, 
and copied the whole of it with his own hand. 
Many poor students, while labouring daily for 
•their living, have only been able to snatch an 
atom of knowledge here and there at intervals, as 
birds do their food in winter time when the fields 
are covered with snow. They have struggled on, 
and faith and hope have come to them. A well- 
known author and publisher, William Chambers, 
of Edinburgh, speaking before an assemblage of 
young men in that city, thus briefly described to 
them his humble beginnings, for their encourage¬ 
ment : “I stand before you,** he said, ^*a self-edu¬ 
cated man. My education was that which is sup¬ 
plied at the humble parish schools of Scotland; 
and it was only when I went to Edinburgh, a poor 
boy, that I devoted my evenings, after the labours 
of the day, to the cultivation of that intellect 
which the Almighty has given me. From seven 
or eight in the morning till nine or ten at night 
was I at my business as a book-seller's apprentice, 
and it was only during hours after these, stolen 
from sleep, that I could devote myself to study. I 
did not read novels : my attention was devoted to 
physical science, and other useful matters. 1 also 
taught myself French. I look back to those times 
with great pleasure, and am almost sorry I have not 
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to go through the same experience again ; for I 
reaped more pleasure when I had not a six-pence 
in my pocket, studying in a garret in Edinburgh, 
than I now find when sitting amidst all the 
elegancies and comforts of a parlour.’^ 

William Cobbett’s account of how he learnt 
English Grammar is full of interest ahd instruction 
for all students labouring under difficulties. “I 
learned grammar/’ said he, ‘*when I was a private 
soldier on the pay of six-pence a day. The edge of 
of my berth, or that of my guard-bed, was my seat 
to study in ; my knapsack was my book-case; a bit 
of board lying on my lap was my writing-table; 
and the task did not demand anything like a year 
of my life. I had no money to purchase candle or 
oil; in winter time it was rarely that I could get 
any evening light but that of the fire, and only my 
turn even of that. And if I, under such circum¬ 
stances, and without parent or Mend to advise or 
encourage me, accomplished this undertaking, what 
excuse can there be for any youth, however poor, 
however pressed with business, or however circum¬ 
stanced as to room or other conveniences ? To buy 
a pen or a sheet of paper 1 was compelled to forego 
some portion of food, though in a state of half-star¬ 
vation : I had no moment of time that 1 could call 
my own 5 and I had to read and to write amidst the 
talking, laughing, singing, whistling, and brawling 
of at least half a score of the most thoughtless of 
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men, and that, too, in the hours of their freedom 
from all control. Think not lightly of the farthing 
that I had to give, now and then, for ink, pen, or 
paper! That farthing was, alas ! a great sum to 
me ! I was as tall as I am now $ I had great health 
and great exercise. The whole of the money, not 
expended for ueT at market, was two-pence a week 
for each man. I remember, and well I may ! that 
on one occasion I, after all necessary expenses, had, 
on a Friday, made shifts to have a halfpenny in 
reserve, which I had destined for the purchase of 
a redherring in the morning ; but, when I pulled 
ofip my clothes at night, so hungry then as to be 
hardly able to endure life, I found that I had lost 
ray half-penny ! I buried my head under the 
miserable sheet and rug, and cried like a child ! 
And again I say, if, I, under circumstances like 
‘ these, could encounter and overcome this task, is 
there, can there be, in the whole world, a youth to 
find an excuse for the non-performance 

We have been informed of an equally striking 
instance of perseverance and application in learn¬ 
ing on the part of a French political exile in 
London. His original occupation was that of a 
stonemason, at which he found employment for 
sometime > but work becoming slack, he lost his 
place, and poverty stared him in the face. In his 
dilemma he called upon a fellow exile profitably 
engaged in teaching French, and consulted him 

6 
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what he ought to do to earn a living. The answer 
was, “Become a professor !’* “A professor V* 
answered the mason—‘T, who am only a workman, 
speaking but a patois ! Surely you are jesting 
“On the contrary, I am quite serious/^ said the 
other, “and again I advise you—become a pro¬ 
fessor ; place yourself under me, and . I will under¬ 
take to teach you how to teach others’*. “No no 1’^ 
replied the mason, “it is impossible ; I am too old 
to learn ,* I am too little of a scholar ; I cannot be 
a professor.” He went away, and again he tried 
to obtain employment at his trade. From London 

he went into the provinces, and travelled several 

1 

hundred miles in vain ; he could not find a master. 
Returning to London, he went direct to his former 
adviser, and said, “I have tried everywhere for 
work, and failed ; I will now try to be a pro¬ 
fessor !” He immediately placed himself under 
instruction ; and being a man of close application, 
of quick apprehension, and vigorous intelligence, 
he speedily mastered the elements of grammar, 
the rules of construction and composition, and 
(what he had still in a great measure to learn) 
the correct pronunciation of classical French. 
When his friend and instructor thought him suffi¬ 
ciently competent to undertake the teaching of 
others, an appointment, advertised as vacant, was 
applied for and obtained ; and behold our artisan 
at length become professor 1 It so happened, that 
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the seminary to ^Yhich he was appointed was 
situated in a suburb of London where be bad 
formerly worked as a stonemason ; and every 
morning the first thing which met his eyes on 
looking out of his dressing-room window was a 
stack of cottage chimneys which he had himself 
built ! He feared for a time lest he should be 
recognised in the village as the quondam work¬ 
man, and thus bring discredit on his seminary, 
which was of high standing. , But he need have 
been under no such apprehension, as he proved 
a most eflGicient teacher, and his pupils were on 
more than one occasion publicly complimented 
for their knowledge of French. Meanwhile, he 
secured the respect and friendship of all who 
knew him—fellow-professors as well as pupils 5 
and when the story of his struggles, his difficulties, 
and his past history, became known to them, they 
admired him more than ever. 

Sir Samuel Romilly was not less indefatigable 
as a self-cultivator. The son of a jeweller, de¬ 
scended from a French refugee, he received little 
education in his early years, but overcame all his 
disadvantages by unwearied application, and by 
efforts constantlv directed towards the same end. 
**1 determined/^ he says, in his autobiography, 
“when I was betiveen fifteen and sixteen years of 
age, to apply myself seriously to learning Latin, 
of which I, at that time, knew little more than 
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some of the most familiar rules of grammar. In 
the course of three or four years, during which I 
thus applied myself, I had read almost every prose 
writer of the age of pure Latinity, except those 
who have treated merely of technical subjects, 
such as Varro, Columella, and Celsus. I had gone 
three times through the whole of Livy, Sallust, 
and Tacitus. I had studied the most celebrated 
orations of Cicero, and translated a great deal of 
Homer. Terence, Virgil, Horace, Ovid and Juvenal, 
I had read over and over again^’ He also studied 
geography, natural history, and natural philosophy, 
and obtained a considerable acquaintance with 
general knowledge. At sixteen he was articled 
to a clerk in Chancery ; worked hard; was admit¬ 
ted to the bar ^ and his industry and perseverance 
ensured success. He became Solicitor General 
under the Fox administration in 1806, and steadi¬ 
ly worked his way to the highest celebrity in his 
profession. Yet be was always haunted by a pain¬ 
ful and almost oppressive sense of his own dis¬ 
qualifications, and never ceased labouring to re^ 
medy them. His autobiography is a lesson of 
instructive facts, worth volumes of sentiment, and 
well deserves a careful persual. 

Sir Walter Scott was accustomed to cite the 
case of his young friend John Leyden as one of the 
most remarkable illustrations of the power of per-- 
severance which he had ever known. The son of 
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a shepherd in one of the wildest valleys of Rox¬ 
burghshire, he was almost entirely self-educated. 
Like many Scotch shepherd's sons-—like Hogg, 
who taught himself to write by copying the letters 
of a printed book as he lay watching his flock on 
• the hill side—like Cairns, who from tending sheep 
on the Lammermoors^ raised himself by dint of 
application and industry to the professor’s chair 
which he now so worthily holds—like Murray, 
Ferguson, and many more, Leyden was early 
inspired by a thirst for knowledge. When a poor 
barefooted boy, he walked six or eight miles 
across the moors daily to learn reading at the 
little village schoolhouse of Kirkton; and this 
was all the education he received ; the rest he 
acquired for himself. He found his way to Edin¬ 
burgh to attend the college there, setting the ex- 
tremest penury at defiance. He was first dis¬ 
covered as the frequenter of a small book-seller's 
shop kept by Archibald Constable, afterwards so 
well known as a publisher. He would pass hour 
after hour perched on a ladder in mid-air, with 
some great folio in his hand, forgetful of the 
scanty meal of bread and water which awaited 
him at his miserable lodging. Access to books 
and lectures comprised all within the bounds of 
his wishes. Thus he toiled and battled at the 
gates of science until his unconquerable persever¬ 
ance carried everything before it. Before he had 
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had come back to England wounded after the 
battle of La Hogue. While she lived scarcely 
any step was taken towards the accomplishing 
of her favourite design. But it should seem that, 
as soon as her husband had lost her, he began to 
.reproach himself for having neglected her wishes. 
^ No time was lost. A plan was furnished by Wren ; 
and soon an edifice, surpassing that asylum which 
the magnificent Lewis had provided for his soldiers, 
rose on the margin of the Thames. Whoever reads 
the inscription which runs round the frieze of the 
hall will observe that William claims no part of 
the merit of the design, and that the praise is 
ascribed to Mary alone. Had the King’s life been 
prolonged till the works were completed, a statue 
of her who was the real foundress of the institu¬ 
tion would have had a conspicuous place in that 
court which presents two lofty domes and two 
graceful colonnades to the multitudes who are 
perpetually passing up and down the imperial 
river. But that part of the plan was never carried 
into effect • and few of those who now gaze on the 
noblest of European hospitals are aware that it is 
a memorial of the virtues of the good Queen 
Mary, of the love and sorrow of William, and of 
the great victory of La Hogue. 


13 



CHARACTER. 

SMILES. 

*‘That which raises a country, that which strengthens a coun¬ 
try, and that which dignifies a country,—that which spreads 
her power, creates her moral tnfluence, and makes her res- 
. pected and submitted to, bends the heart of millions, and bows 
down the pride of nations to her—the instrument of obedience, 
the fountain of supremacy, the true throne, crown, and sceptre 
of a nation ;—this aristocracy is not an aristocracy of blood, 
not an aristocracy of fashion, not an aristocracy of talent only ; 
it is an aristocracy of Character. That is the true heraldry of 
man .”—The Times. 

The crown and glory of life is Character. It 
is the noblest possession of a man, constituting 
a rank in itself, and an estate in the general good¬ 
will ; dignifying every station, and exalting every 
position in society. It exercises a greater power 
than wealth, and secures all the honour without 
the jealousies of fame. It carries with it an influ¬ 
ence which always tells ; for it is the result of 
proved honour, rectitude, and consistency—quali¬ 
ties which, perhaps more than any other, command 
the general confidence and respect of mankind. 

Character is human nature in its best form. 
It is moral order embodied in the individual. Men 
of character are not only the conscience of society, 
but in every well-governed State they are its best 
motive power ; for it is moral qualities in the main 
which rule the world. Even in war, Napoleon 
said the moral is to the physical as ten to one. 
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adequate portion of tlieae with moral worth. Hor¬ 
ner was born to show what moderate powers, 
unaided by anything whatever except culture 
and goodness, may achieve, even when these 
powers are displayed amidst the competition and 
jealousy of public life.’^ 

1 

Franklin, also, attributed his success as a 
public man, not to his talents or his powers of 
speaking—for these were but moderate—but to 
his known integrity of character. Hence it was, 
he says, “that I had so much weight with my 
fellow citizens. I was but a bad speaker, never 
eloquent, subject to much hesitation in my choice 
of words, hardly correct in language, and yet I 
generally carried my point.’’ Character creates 
confidence in men in high station as well as in 
humble life. It was said of the first Emperor 
Alexander of Russia, that his personal character 
was equivalent to a constitution. During the 
wars of the Fronde, Montaigne was the only man 
amongst the French gentry who kept his castle 
gates unbarred } and it was said of him, that his 
personal character was a better protection for him 
than a regiment of horse would have been. 

That character is power, is true in a much 
higher sense than that knowledge is power. Mind 
without heart, intelligence without conduct, clever¬ 
ness without goodness, are powers in their way, but 
they may be powers only for mischief. We may be 
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instructed or amused by them j but it is sometimes 
as difficult to admire them as it would be to admire 
the dexterity of a pickpocket or the horsemanship 
of a highwayman. 

Truthfulness, integrity, and goodness—qualities 
, that hang not on any man's breath—form the 
essence of manly character, or, as one of our old 
writers has it, “that inbred loyalty unto Virtue 
which can serve her without a livery." He who 
possesses these qualities, united with strength of 
purpose, carries with him a power which is irresis¬ 
tible. He is strong to do good, strong to resist 
evil, and strong to bear up under difficulty and 
misfortune. When Stephen of Colonna fell into 
the hands of his base assailants, and they asked 
him in derision, “Where is now your fortress V* 
“Here," was his bold reply, placing his hand upon 
his heart. It is in misfortune that the character 
of the upright man shines forth with the greatest 
lustre; and when all else fails, he takes stand 
upon his integrity and his courage. 

The rules of conduct followed by Lord Erskine— 
a mail of sterling independence of principle and 
scrupulous adherence to truth—are worthy of be¬ 
ing engraven on every young man's heart. *It 
was a first command and counsel of my earliest 
youth," he said, “always to do what my conscience 
told me to be a duty, and to leave the consequence 
to God. I shall carry with me the memory, and I 
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trust the practice, of this parental lesson to the 
grave. I have hitherto followed it^ and I have no 
reason to complain that my obedience to it has 
been a temporal sacrifice. I have found it, on 
the contrary, the road to prosperity and wealth, 
and I shall point out the same path to my children 
for their pursuit.^' 

Eveiy man is bound to aim at the possession of 
a good character as one of the highest objects of 
life. The very effort to secure it by worthy means 
will furnish him with a motive for exertion ; and 
his idea of manhood, in proportion as it is elevated, 
will steady and animate hia motive. It is well to 
have a high standard of life, even though we may 
not be able altogether to realize it. *'The youth,** 
says Mr. Disraeli,' Vho does not look up will look 
down; and the spirit that does not soar is des* 
tined perhaps to groveL** George Herbert wisely 
writes, 

VPitch thy iMbaviovr low, thy projoots high, 

So shall thoa hnmblo and magnanimous he. 

Sink not in spirit; who aimeth at the sky 
Shoots higher much than he that rneana a tree.*’ 

He^ who has a high standard of living and think¬ 
ing wiU certainly do better than he who has none 
at all. “Pluck at a gown of gold/ says the Scotch 
proverb, ‘’and you may get a sleeve o^t." Whoever 
tries for the highest results cannot fail to reach a 
point far in advance of that from which he started ; 
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and though the end attained may fall short of 
that proposed, still, the very effort to rise, of itself 
cannot fail to prove permanently beneficial. 

There are many counterfeits of character, btit 
the genuine article is difficult to be mistaken. 
•Some, knowing its money value, would assume its 
disguise for the purpose of imposing upon the 
unwary. Colonel Charteris said to a man dis¬ 
tinguished for his honesty, *T would give a thou¬ 
sand pounds for your good name.^^ “Why T* 
“Because I could make ten thousand by it/’ was 
the knave’s reply. 

Integrity in word and deed is the backbone of 
character j and loyal adherence to veracity its 
most prominent characteristic. One of the finest 
testimonies to the character of the late Sir Robert 
Peel wks that borne by the Duke of Wellington in 
the House of Lords, a few days after the great 
statesman’s death. “Your lordships,’' he said, “ must 
all feel the high and honourable character of the 
late Sir Robert Peel. I was long connected with him 
in public life. We were both in the councils of our 
Sovereign together, and I had long the honour to 
enjoy his private friendship. In all the course of 
my acquaintance with him I never knew a man in 
whose truth and justice I had greater confidence, 
or in whom I saw a more invariable desire to pro¬ 
mote the public service. In the whole course of 
my communication with him, I never knew an in- 
7 
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stance in which he did not show the strongest at¬ 
tachment to truth 3 and T never saw in the whole 
course of my life the smallest reason for suspecting 
that he stated anything which he did not firmly 
believe to be the fact.^’ And this high-mind¬ 
ed truthfulness of the statesman was no doubt ’ 
the secret of no small part of his influence and 
power. 

There is a truthfulness in action as well as in 
words, which is essential to uprightness of charac¬ 
ter. A man must really be what he seems or pur¬ 
poses to be. When an American gentleman wrote 
to Granville Sharp, that from respect for his great 
virtues he had named one of his sons after him, 
Sharp replied : ‘T must request you to teach him 
a favourite maxim of the family whose name you 
have given him —Always endeavot(>v to he really 
what you would ivish to appear. This maxim, as 
my father informed me, was carefully and humbly 
practised by his father, whose sincerity, as a plain 
and honest man, thereby became the principal 
feature of his character, both in public and private 
life.^^ Every man who respects himself, and values 
the respect of others, will carry out tho maxim in 
act—doing hoiu^sily what he proposes to do—put¬ 
ting the highest character into his work, scamping 
nothing, but priding himself upon his integrity and 
conscientiousness. Once Cromwell said to Ber¬ 
nard,—a clever but somewhat unscrupulous lawyer, 
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understand that you. have lately been vastly 
wary in your conduct; do not be too confident of 
this; subtlety may deceive you, integrity never 
will.*’ Men whose acts are at direct variance with 
their words, command no respect, and what they 
• say has but little weight; even truths, when uttered 
by them, seenr to come blasted from their lips. 

The true character acts rightly, whether in secret 
or in the sight of men. That boy was well trained 
who, when asked why he did not pocket some 
pears, for nobody was there to see, replied, “Yes, 
there was: I was there to see myself; and I don’t 
intend ever to see myself do a dishonest thing.’’ 
This is a simple but not inappropriate illustration 
of principle, or conscience, dominating in the 
character, and exercising a noble protectorate over 
it j not merely a passive influence, but an active 
power regulating the life. Such a principle goes 
on moulding the character hourly and daily, grow¬ 
ing with a force that operates every moment. 
Without this dominating influence, character has 
no protection, but is constantly liable to fall away 
before temptation; and every such temptation 
succumbed to, every act of meanness or dishonesty, 
however slight, causes self-degradation. It matters 
not whether the act be successful or not, dis¬ 
covered or concealed j the culprit is no longer the 
same, but another person; and he is pursued by 
a secret uneasiness, by self reproach, or the work- 
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ings of whafc we call conscience, which is the in¬ 
evitable doom of the guilty. 

And here it may be observed how greatly the 
character may be strengthened and supported by 
the cultivation of good habits. Man, it has been said, 
is a bundle of habits ; and habit is second nature. 
Metastasio entertained so strong an' opinion as to 
the power of repetition in act and thought, that he 
said, ‘'All is habit in mankind, even virtue itself.” 
Butler, in his ‘Analogy,^ impresses the importance 
of careful self-discipline and firm resistance to 
temptation, as tending to make virtue habitual, 
so that at length it may become more easy to be 
good than to give way to sin. “As habits belong¬ 
ing to the body,^' he says, “are produced by exter¬ 
nal acts, so habits of the mind are produced by 
the execution of inward practical purposes, i.e, 
carrying them into act, or acting upon them—the 
principles of obedience, veracity, justice, and 
charity.^^ And again, Lord Brougham says, when 
enforcing the immense importance of training and 
example in youth, "I trust everything under God to 
habit, on which, in all ages, the lawgiver, as well 
as the schoolmaster, has mainly placed his re¬ 
liance ; habit, which makes every thing easy and 
casts the difficulties upon the deviation from a 
wonted course.'" Thus, make sobriety a habit, and 
intemperance will be hateful ; make prudence a 
habit, and reckless profligacy will become revolt- 
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ing to every principle of conduct which regulates 
the life of the individual. Hence the necessity for 
the greatest care and watchfulness against the 
inroad of any evil habit; for the character is al¬ 
ways weakest at that point at which it has once 
‘ given way ; and it is long before a principle res¬ 
tored can become so firm as one that has never 
been moved. It is a fine remark of a Kussian 
writer, that *'Habits are a necklace of pearls : untie 
the knot, and the whole unthreads.” 

Wherever formed, habit acts involuntarily, and 
without effort; and, it is only when you op¬ 
pose it, that you find how powerful it has become. 
What is done once and again, soon gives facility 
and proneness. The habit at first may seem to 
have no more strength than a spider's web 5 but, 
once formed, it binds as with a chain of iron. The 
small events of life, taken singly, may seem ex¬ 
ceedingly unimportant, like snow that falls silent¬ 
ly, flake by flake j yet accumulated, these snow¬ 
flakes form the avalanche. 

Self-respect, self-help, application, industry, 
integrity—all are of the nature of habits, not be- 
licfs. Principles, in fact, are but the names which 
we assign to habits ; for the principles are words, 
but the habits are the things themselves : bene¬ 
factors or tyrants, according as they are good or 
evil. It thus happens that as we grow older, 
portion of our free activity and individuality bc' 
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comes suspended in habit; our actions become 
of the nature of fate ^ and we are hound by the 
chains which we have woven around ourselves. 

It is indeed scarcely possible to over-estimate 
the importance of training the young to virtuous 
habits. In them they are the easiest formed, and 
when formed they last for life 5 like letters cut on 
the bark of a tree they grow and widen with age. 
'‘Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.*' The 
beginning holds within it the end j the first start 
on the road of life determines the direction and 
the destination of the journey ; “Remember,*' said 
Lord Collingwood to a young man whom he loved, 
“before you are five-and-twenty you must esta¬ 
blish a character that will serve you all your life." 
As habit strengthens with age, and character be¬ 
comes formed, any turning into a new path be¬ 
comes more and more difficult. Hence, it is often 
harder to unlearn than to learn 5 and for this 
reason the Grecian flute-player was justified who 
charged double fees to those pupils who had been 
taught by an inferior master. To uproot an old 
habit is sometimes a more painful thing, and 
vastly more difficult, than to wrench out a tooth. 
Try and reform a habitually indolent, or improvi¬ 
dent, or drunken person, and in a large majority 
of cases you will fail. For the habit in each case 
has wound itself in and through the life until it 
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has become an integral part of it, and cannot be 
uprooted. Hence, as Mr. Lynch observes, *^the 
wisest habit of all is the habit of care in the form¬ 
ation of good habits.*^ 

Even happiness itself may become habitual. 
There is a habit of looking at the bright side of 
things and also of looking at the dark side. Dr. 
Johnson has said that the habit of looking at the 
best side of a thing is worth more to a man than 
a thousand pounds a year. And we possess the 
power, to *a great extent, of so exercising the will 
as to direct the thoughts upon objects calculated 
to yield happiness and improvement rather than 
their opposites. In this way the habit of happy 
thought may be made to spring up like any other 
habit. And to bring up men or women with a 
genial nature of this sort, a good temper, and a 
happy frame of mind, is perhaps of even more 
importance, in many cases, than to perfect them 
in much knowledge and many accomplishments. 

As daylight can be seen thi^ough very small 
holes, so little things will illustrate a person's 
character. Indeed character consists in little acts, 
well and honourably performed; daily life being 
the quarry from which we build it up, and rough- 
hew the habits which form it. One of the most 
marked tests of character is the manner in which 
we conduct ourselves towards others. A graceful 
behaviour towards superiors, inferiors, and equals, 
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is a cbnstaat source of pleasure. It pleases others 
because it indicates respect for their personality ; 
but it gives tenfold more pleasure to ourselves. 
Every man may, to a large extent, be a self-edu¬ 
cator in good behaviour, as in everything else ; 
he can be civil and kind, if he will, though he 
have not a penny in his purse. Gentleness in 
society is like the silent influence of light, which 
gives colour to all nature ; it is far more powerful 
than loudness or force, and far more fruitful. 
It pushes its way quietly and persistently, like 
the tiniest daffodil in spring, which raises the 
clod and thrusts it aside by the simple persistency 
of growing. 

Even a kind look will give pleasure and confer 
happiness. In one of Robertson of Brighton’s 
letters, he tells of a lady who related to him “the 
delight, the tears of gratitude, which she had 
witnessed in a poor girl to whom, in passing, I 
gave a kind look on going out of church on Sun¬ 
day. What a lesson ! How cheaply happiness 
can be given ! What opportunities we miss of 
doing an angel’s work ! I remember doing it, full 
of sad feelings, passing on, and thinking no more 
about it; and it gave an hour’s sunshine to a 
human life, and lightened the load of life to a 
human heart for a time !” 
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WASHINGTON IRVING. 

Oh ! friendly to the best pursuits of man, 

Friendly to thought, to virtue, and to peace, 

Domestic life in rural pleasures past !— Gowper. 

The stranger who would form a correct opi¬ 
nion of the English character, must not confine 
his observations to the metropolis. He must go 
forth into the country j he must sojourn in vil¬ 
lages and hamlets ; he must visit castles, villas, 
farm-houses, cottages ; he must wander through 
parks and gardens; along hedges and green lanes ; 
he must loiter about country churches ; attend 
wakes and fairs, and other rural festivals - and 
cope with the people in all their conditions, and 
all their habits and humours. 

In some countries the large cities absorb the 
wealth and fashion of the nation ; they are the only 
fixed abodes of elegant and intelligent society, and 
the country is inhabited almost entirely by boorish 
peasantry. In England, on the contrary, the 
metropolis is a mere gathering-place, or general ren¬ 
dezvous of the polite classes, where they devote a 
small portion of the year to a hurry of gaiety and 
dissipation, and having indulged this kind of car¬ 
nival, return again to the apparently more con¬ 
genial habits of rural life. The various orders of 
society are therefore diffused over the whole sur- 
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face of the kingdom, and the most retired neigh¬ 
bourhoods afford specimens of the different ranks. 

The English, in fact, are strongly gifted with 
the rural feeling. They possess a quick sensibility 
to the beauties of nature, and a keen relish for the 
pleasures and employments of the country. This 
passion seems inherent in them. Eten the inhabi¬ 
tants of cities, born and brought up among brick 
walls and bustling streets, enter with facility into 
rural habits, and evince a tact for rural occupation. 
The merchant has his snug retreat in the vicinity 
of the metropolis, where he often displays as much 
pride and zeal in the cultivation of his flower- 
garden, and the maturing of his fruits, as he does 
in the conduct of his business and the success of a 
commercial enterprise. Even those less fortunate 
individuals, who are doomed to pass their lives in 

4 

the midst of din and traffic, contrive to have some¬ 
thing that shall remind them of the green aspect 
of nature. In the most dark and dingy quarters 
of the city, the drawing-room window resembles 
frequently a bank of flowers • every spot capable of 
vegetation has its grass-plot and flower-bed ; and 
every square its mimic park, laid out with pic¬ 
turesque taste, and gleaming with refreshing 
verdure. 

Those who see the Englishman only in town 
are apt to form an unfavourable opinion of his 
social character. He is either absorbed in business 
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or distracted by the thousand engagements that 
dissipate time, thought, and feeling, in this huge 
metropolis. He has, therefore, too commonly a look 
of hurry and abstraction. Wherever he happens 
to be, he is on the point of going somewhere else j 
at the moment he is talking on one subject, his 
mind is wandering to another j and while paying a 
friendly visit, he is calculating how he shall econo¬ 
mise time so as to pay the other visits allotted in 
the morning. An immense metroplis, like Lon¬ 
don, is calculated to make men selfish and unin¬ 
teresting. In their casual and transient meetings 
they can but deal briefly in commonplaces. They 
present but the cold superficies of character—its 
rich and genial qualities have no time to be warm¬ 
ed into a flow. 

♦ 

It is in the country that the Englishman gives 
scope to his natural feelings. He breaks loose 
gladly from the cold formalities and negative civi¬ 
lities of town ; throws off his habits of shy reserve, 
and becomes joyous and free-hearted. He manages 
to collect round him all the conveniences and ele¬ 
gancies of polite life, and to banish its restraints. 
His country-seat abounds with every requisite, 
either for studious retirement, tasteful grati¬ 
fication, or rural exercise. Books, paintings, music, 
horses, dogs, and sporting implements of all kinds 
are at hand. He puts no constraint either upon 
his guests or himself, but in the true spirit of 
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hospitality provides the means of enjoyment, and 
leaves every one to partake according to his 
inclination. 

The taste of the English in the cultivation of 
land, and in what is called landscape gradening, is 
unrivalled. They have studied nature intently, 
and discover an exquisite sense of her beautiful 
forms and harmonious combinations. Those charms, 
which in other countries she lavishes in wild soli¬ 
tudes, are here assembled round the haunts of 
domestic life. They seem to have caught her coy 
and furtive graces, and spread them, like witchery 
about their rural abodes. 

Nothing can be more imposing than the magni¬ 
ficence of English park scenery. Vast lawns that 
extend like sheets of vivid green, with here and 
there clumps of gigantic trees, heaving up rich 
piles of foliage ; the solemn pomp of groves and 
woodland glades, with the deer trooping in silent 
herds across them j the hare, bounding away to 
the covert; or the pheasant, suddenly bursting 
upon the wing : the brook, taught to wind in 
natural meanderings, or expand into a glassy lake : 
the sequestered pool, reflecting the quivering 

t 

trees, with the yellow leaf sleeping on its bosom, 
and the trout roaming fearlessly about its limpid 
waters, while some rustic temple or sylvan statue, 
grown green and dank with age, gives an air of 
classic sanctity to the seclusion. 
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These are but a few of the features of park 
scenery • but what most delights me, is the creative 
talent with which the English decorate the un¬ 
ostentatious abodes of middle life. The rudest 
habitation, the most unpromising and scanty por- 
.tion of land, in the hands of an Englishman of 
taste, becomes a little paradise. With a nicely 
discriminating eye, he seizes at once upon its 
capabilities, and pictures in his mind the future 
landscape. The sterile spot grows into loveliness 
under his hand ; and yet the operations of art 
which produce the effect are scarcely to be per¬ 
ceived. The cherishing and training of some trees j 
the cautions pruning of others; the nice distri¬ 
bution of dowers and plants of tender and graceful 
foliage ; the introduction of a green slope of 
velvet turf ; the partial opening to a peep of blue 
distance, or silver gleam of water : all these are 
managed with a delicate tact, a pervading yet 
quiet assiduity, like the magic touchings wdth 
which a painter finishes up a favourite picture. 

The reside nee of people of fortune and refine¬ 
ment in the country has difiTused a degree of taste 
and elegance in rural economy, that descends to 
the lowest class. The very labourer, with his 
thatched cottage and narrow slip of ground, 
attends to their embellishment. The trim hedge, 
the grass-plot before the door, the little dower- 
bed bordered with snug box, the woodbine trained 

8 
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up against the wall, and hanging its blossoms 
about the lattice, the pot of flowers in the window, 
the holly, providentially planted about the house, 
to cheat winter of its dreariness, and to throw in 
a semblance of green summer to cheer the fire- 
side : all these bespeak the influence of taste, 
flowing down from high sources, and pervading 
the lowest levels of the public mind. If ever Love, 
as poets sing, delights to visit a cottage, it must 
be the cottage of an English peasant. 

The fondness for rural life among the higher 
classes of the English has had a great and salu¬ 
tary effect upon the national character. I do not 
know a finer race of men than the English gentle¬ 
men. Instead of the softness and effeminacy 
which characterise the men of rank in most coun¬ 
tries, they exhibit a union of elegance and strength, 
a robustness of frame and freshness of complexion, 
which I am inclined to attribute to their living so 
much in the open air, and pursuing so eagerly 
the invigorating recreations of the country. These 
hardy exercises produce also a healthful tone of 
mind and spirits, and a manliness and simplicity 
of manners, which even follies and dissipations 
of the town cannot easily pervert, and can never 
entirely destroy. In the country, too, the differ¬ 
ent orders of society seem to approach more 
freely, to be more disposed to blend and operate 
favourably upon each other. The distinctions 
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between them do not appear to be so marked and 
impassable as in the cities. The manner in which 
property has been distributed into small estates 
and farms has established a regular gradation 
from the noblemen, through the classes of gentry, 
small landed proprietors, and substantial farmers, 
down to the * labouring peasantry ; and while it 
has thus banded the extremes of society together, 
has infused into each intermediate rank a spirit 
of independence. This, it must be confessed, is 
not so universally the case at present as it was 
formerly j the larger estates having, in late years 
of distress, absorbed the smaller ; and, in some 
parts of the country, almost annihilated the sturdy 
race of small farmers. These, however, I believe, 
are but casual breaks in the general system I 
have mentioned. 

In rural occupation there is nothing mean and 
debasing. It leads a man forth among scenes of 
natural grandeur and beauty ; it leaves him to 
the workings of his own mind, operated upon by 
the purest and most elevating of external influ¬ 
ences. Such a man may be simple and rough, but 
he cannot be vulgar. The man of refinement, 
therefore, finds nothing revolting in an intercourse 
with the lower orders in rural life, as he does when 
he casually mingles with the lower orders of cities. 
He lays aside his distance and reserve, and is glad 
to waive the distinctions of rank, and to enter 
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into the honest, heartfelt enjoyments of common 
life. Indeed the very anuisemonts of the country 
bring men more and more together j and the 
sound of hound and horn blend all feelings into 
harmony. I believe this is one great reason why 
the nobility and gentry are more popular among 
the inferior orders in England thah they are in 
any other country ; and why the latter have en¬ 
dured so many excessive pressures and extre¬ 
mities, without repining more generally at the un¬ 
equal distribution of fortune and privilege. 

To this mingling of cultivated and rustic so¬ 
ciety may also be attributed the rural feeling that 
runs through British literature j the frequent use 
of illustrations from rural life j those incompar¬ 
able descriptions of nature that abound in the 
British poets, that have continued down from 
“the Flower and the Leaf’ of Chaucer, and have 
brought into our closets all the freshness and 
fragrance of the dewy landscape. The jmstoral 
writers of other countries appear as if they had 
paid nature an occasional visit, and become ac¬ 
quainted with her general charms ; but the British 
poets have lived and revelled with her—they have 
wooed her in her most secret haunts—they have 
watched her minutest caprices. A spray could not 
tremble in the breeze—a leaf could not rustle to 
the ground—a diamond drop could not patter in 
the stream—a fragrance could not exhale from 
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the huiJiuie violet, nor a daisy unfold its crimson 
tints to the morning, but it has been noticed by 
these impassioned and delicate observers, and 
wrought up into some beautiful morality. 

The effect of this devotion of elegant minds to 
rural occupations has been wonderful on the face 
of the country, A great part of the island is rather 
level, and would be monotonous, were it not for 
the charms of culture : but it is studded and 
gemmed, as it were, with castles and palaces, and 
embroidered with parks and gardens. It does not 
abound in grand and sublime prospects, but rather 
in little home scenes of rural repose and sheltered 
(juiet. Every antique farm-house and moss-grown 
cottage is a picture ; and as the roads are conti¬ 
nually winding, and the view is shut in by groves 
and hedges, the eye is delighted by a continual 
succession of small landscapes of captivating love¬ 
liness. 

The great charm, however, of English scenery 
is the moral feeling that seems to pervade it. It 
is associated in the mind with ideas of order, of 
quiet, of sober, well-established principles, of hoary 
usage and reverend custom. Everything seems to 
be the growth of ages of regular and peaceful 
existence. The old church of remote architecture, 
with its low, massive portal, its Gothic tower, its 
windows rich with tracery and painted glass, in 
scrupulous preservation, its stately monuments of 
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warriors and worthies of the olden time, ancestors 
of the present lords of the soil ; its tombstones, 
recording successive generations of sturdy yeo¬ 
manry, whose progeny still plough the same fields, 
and kneel at the same altar—the parsonage, a 
quaint, irregular pile, partly antiquated, but re¬ 
paired and altered in the tastes ojT various ages 
and occupants—the stile and footpath leading 
from the churchyard, across pleasant fields, 
and along shady hedge-rows, according to an 
immemorial right of way—the neighbouring 
village, with its venerable cottages, its public 
green sheltered by trees, under which the fore¬ 
fathers of the present race have sported—the 
antique family mansion, standing apart in some 
little rural domain, but looking down with a pro¬ 
tecting air on the surrounding scene: all. these 
common features of English landscape evince a 
calm and settled security, and hereditary truns- 
iiiission of home-bred virtues and local attach¬ 
ments, that speak deeply and touchingly for the 
moral character of the nation. 

It is a pleasing sight of a Sunday morning, 
when the bell is sending its sober melody across 
the quiet fields, to behold the peasantry in their 
best finery, with ruddy faces and modest cheerful¬ 
ness, thronging tranquilly along the green lanes to 
church ; but it is still more pleasing to see them in 
the evenings, gatho ing about their cottage doors. 
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and appearing to exult in the humble comforts 
and embellishments which their own hands have 
spread around them. 

It is this sweet home-feeling, this settled 
repose of atfection in the domestic scene, that is, 
.after all, the parent of the steadiest virtues and 
purest enjoyments ; and I cannot close these 
desultory remarks better than by quoting the 
words of a modern English poet, who has depicted 
it with remarkable felicity :— 

Through each gra<lation, from the castled hall, 

The city dome, the villa crowned with shade, 

But chief from modest mansions numberless, 

Tn town or hamlet, shelt’ring middle life, 

Down to the cottaged vale, and straw-roof’d shed ; 

This western isle hath long been famed for scenes 
Where bliss domestic finds a dwelling-place ; 

Domestic bliss, that, like a harmless dove, 

(Honour and sweet endearment keeping guard,) 

Can centre in a little quiet nest 

All that desire would fly for through the earth ; 

That can, the world eluding, bo itself 
A w orld enjoyed ; that wants no witnesses 
But its own sharers, and approving heaven ; 

’I'hat, like a fiower deep hid in rocky cleft, 

Smiles, though ’tis looking only at the sky.* 


* From a poem on the death of the princess Charlotte, by 
the lloverend Xlann Kennedy, A. M. 



THE COUNTRY CHURCH. 

WASHINGTON IRVING, 

A gentleman ! 

What, o’ the woolpack ? or the sugar-cheat ? 

Or lists of velvet ? which is’t, pound or yard, 

You vend your gentry by ?— Bkg gar’s J5ust£. 

There are few places more favourable to the 
study of character than an English country church. 

I was once passing a few weeks at the scat of 

■ 

a friend, who resided in the vicinity of one, the 
appearance of which particularly struck my fancy. 
It was one of those rich morsels of quaint antiquity 
which give such a peculiar charm to English 
landscape. It stood in the midst of a country 
filled with ancient families, and contained within 
its cold and silent aisles, the congregated dust of 
many noble generations. The interior walls were 
incrusted with monuments of every age and 
style. The light streamed through windows ] 

dimmed with armorial bearings, richly emblazoned 
in stained glass. In various parts of the church 
were tombs of knights, and highborn dames, of 
gorgeous workmanship, with their effigies in 
coloured marble. On every side the eye was struck 
with some instance of aspiring mortality ; some 
haughty memorial which human pride had erected 
over its kindred dust, in this temple of the most 
humble of all religions 
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The congregation was composed of the neigh* 
bearing people of rank, who sat in pews, sump¬ 
tuously lined and cushioned, furnished with 
richly-gilded prayer-books, and decorated with 
their arms upon the pew doors; of the villagers 
and peasantry who filled the back seats, and a 
small gallery beside the organ ; and of the poor of 
the parish, who w’ore ranged on benches in the 
aisles. 

The service was performed by a snuffling well- 
fed vicar, who had a snug dwelling near the 
church. He was a privileged guest at all the 
tables of the neighbourhood, and had been the 
keenest fox-hunter in the country; until age and 
good living had disabled him from doing anything 
more than ride to see the hounds throw off, and 
make one at the hunting dinner. 

tinder the ministry of such a pastor, T found 
it impossible to get into the train of thought suit¬ 
able to the time and place : so, having, like many 
other feeble Christians, compromised with my 
conscience, by laying the sin of my own delin¬ 
quency at another person’s threshold, I occupied 
myself by making observations on my neighbours. 

I was as yet a stranger in England, and curious 
to notice the manners of its fashionable classes. 
T found, as usual, that there was the least preten¬ 
sion where there was the most acknowledged title 
to respect. I was paiticularly struck, for instance, 
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with the family of a nobleman of high rank, con¬ 
sisting of several sons and daughters. Nothing 
could be more simple and unassuming than their 
appearance. They generally came to church in 
the plainest equipage, and often on foot. The 
young ladies would stop and converse in the kind¬ 
est manner with the peasantry, caress the children, 
and listen to the stories of the humble cottagers. 
Their countenances were open and beautifully 
fair, with an expression of high refinement, but, 
at the same time, a frank cheerfulness, and an 
engaging affability. Their brothers were tall, and 
elegantly formed. They were dressed fashionably, 
but simply; with strict neatness and propriety, 
but without any mannerism or foppishness. Their 
whole demeanour was easy and natural, with that 
lofty grace, and noble frankness, which bespeak 
freeborn souls that have never been checked in 
their growth by feelings of inferiority. There 
is a healthful hardiness about real dignity, that 
never dreads contact and communion with others, 
however humble. It is only spurious pride that 
is morbid and sensitive, and shrinks from every 
touch. I was pleased to see the manner.in which 
they would converse with the peasantry about 
those rural concerns and field-sports, in which the 
gentlemen of this country so much delight. In 
these conversations there was neither haughtiness 
pn the one part, nor servility on the other ^ and 
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you were only reminded of the difference of rank 
by the habitual respect of the peasant. 

In contrast to these was the family of a wealthy 
citizen, who had amassed a vast fortune; and, 
having purchased the estate and mansion of a 
ruined nobleman in the neighbourhood, was en¬ 
deavouring to ‘assume all the style and dignity 
of an hereditary lord of the soil. The family al¬ 
ways came to church en prince. They were rolled 
majestically along in a carriage emblazoned with 
arms. The crest glittered in silver radiance from 
every part of the harness where a crest could 
possibly be placed. A fat coachman, in a three- 
cornered hat, richly laced, and a flaxen wig, cur¬ 
ling close round his rosy face, was seated on the 
box, with a sleek Danish dog beside him. Two 
footmen, in gorgeous liveries, with huge bouquets, 

• and gold-headed canes, lolled behind. Tlie carriage 
rose and sunk on its long springs with peculiar 
stateliness of motion. The very horses champed 
their bits, arched their necks, and glanced their 
eyes more proudly than common horses; either 
because they had caught a little of the family 
eeling, or were reined up more tightly than 
ordinary. 

I could not but admire the style with which 
this splendid pageant was brought up to the gate 
of the churchyard. There was a vast effect produced 
at the turning of an angle of the wall;—a great 
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smacking of the whip, straining and scrambling 

of horses, glistening of harness, and flashing of 

wheels through gravel. This was the moment of 

triumph and vainglory to the coachman. The 

horses were urged and checked until they were 

fretted into a foam. They threvv out their feet in 

a prancing trot, dashing about pebbles at every 
1 

step. The crowd of villagers sauntering quietly 
to church, opened precipitately to the right and 
left, gaping in vacant admiration. On reaching 
the gate, the horses were pulled up with a sudden¬ 
ness that produced an immediate stop, and almost 
threw them on their haunches. 

There was an extraordinary hurry of the foot¬ 
men to alight, pull down the steps, and prepare 
everything for the descent on earth of this august 
famil3^ The old citizen first emerged his round 
red face from out the door, looking about him with 
the pompous air of a man accustomed to rule on 
^Change, and shake the Stock Market with a nod. 
His consort, a fine, fleshy, comfortable dame, 
followed him. There seemed, I must* confess, 
but little pride in her composition. She was the 
picture of broad, honest, vulgar enjoyment. The 
world went well with her ; and she liked the 
world. She had fine clothes, a fine house, a fine 
carriage, fine children, everything was fine 
about her: it was nothing but driving about, 
and visiting and feasting. Life was to her 
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a perpetual revel; it was one long Lord Mayor's 
day. 

Two daughters succeeded to this goodly couple. 
They certainly were handsome ; but had a superci¬ 
lious air, that chilled admiration, and disposed the 
spectator to be critical. They were ultra-fashion¬ 
able in dress; and, though no one could deny the 
richness of their decorations, yet their appropriate¬ 
ness might be questioned amidst the simplicity of 
a country church. They descended o fily from 
the carriage, and moved up the line of peasantry 
with a step that seemed dainty of the soil it trod 
on. They cast an excursive glance around, that 
passed coldly over the burly faces of the peasantry, 
until they met the eyes of the nobleman’s family, 
when their countenances immediately brightened 
into smiles, and they made the most profound and 
elegant courtesies, which were returned in a man¬ 
ner that showed they were but slight acquaint¬ 
ances. 

I must not forget the two sons of this aspiring 
citizen, who came to church in a dashing curricle, 
with outriders. They were arrayed in the extremity 
of the mode, with all that pedantry of dress 
which marks the man of questionable pretensrions 
to style. They kept entirely by themselves, 
eying every one askance that came near them, as if 
measuring bis claims to respectability; yet they 
were without conversation, except the exchange 
9 
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of an occasional cant phrase. They even moved 
artificially j for their bodies, in compliance with 
the caprice of the day, had been disciplined into 
the absence of all ease and freedom. Art had done 
everything to accomplish them as men of fashion, 
but nature had denied them the nameless grace.; 
They were vulgarly shaped, like mfen formed for, 
the common purposes of life, and had that air of 
supercilious assumption which is never seen in the 
true gentleman. 

I have been rather minute in drawing the pic¬ 
tures of these two families, because I considered 
them specimens of what is often to be met with in 
this country—the unpretending great, and the 
arrogant little. I have no respect for titled rank, 
unless it be accompanied with true nobility of 
soul ; but I have remarked in all countries where 
artifichU distinctions exist, that the very highest 
classes are always the most courteous and un¬ 
assuming. Those who are well assured of their, 
own standing are least apt to trespass on that of 
others: whereas nothing is so offensive as the as¬ 
pirings of vulgarity, which thinks to elevate itself 
by humiliating its neighbour. : 

, As I have brought these . families into contrast, 
I must notice their behaviour in church. That of 
thenobleman's family was quiet, serious, and 
attentive. Not. that they appeared to have any* 
fejryour^pf. deyption,. ,biut rather a: respect for - sacred/ 
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tilings and sacred places, inseparable from good 
breeding. The others, on the contrary, were in a 
perpetual flutter and whisper; they betrayed a, 
continual consciousness of finery, and a sorry 
ambition of being the wonders of a rural congre- 
•gation. 

The old gentleman was the only one really 
attentive to the service. He took the whole 
burden of family devotion upon himself, standing 
bolt upright, and uttering the responses with a 
loud voice that might be heard all over the 
church. It was evident that he was one of those 
thorough church-and-king men, who connect the 
idea of devotion and loyalty; who consider the 
Deity, somehow or other, of the government party, 
and religion ‘'a very excellent sort of thing, that 
ought to be countenanced and kept up.’^ 

When he joined so loudly in the service, it 
seemed more by way of example to the lower 
orders, to show them that, though so great and 
wealthy, he was not above being religious; as I 
have seen a turtle-fed alderman swallow publicly 
a basin of charity soup, smacking his lips at 
every mouthful, and pronouncing it ‘'excellent 
food for the poor/’ 

When the service was at an end, I was curious 
to witness the several exits of my groups. The- 
young noble men and their sisters, as the day was 
fine, preferred strolling home across the fields; 
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chatting with the country people as they went. 
The others departed as they came, in grand 
parade. Again were the equipages wheeled up 
to the gate. There was again the snuickiug of 
whip.s^ the clattering of hoops, and the glittering 
of harness. The horses started off almost at a 
bound- the villagers again hurried to right and 
left ; the wheels threw up a cloud of dust \ and 
the aspiring family was rapt out of sight in a 
whirlwind. 


THE WIDOW AND HER SON. 

WASHINGTON IRVFNG. 

Pittie olcle age, within whose silver haires 
Honour and reverence evermore have rained. 

Marlowe’s Tamburlaine. 

Those who are in the habit of remarking such 
matters must have noticed the passive quiet of an 
English landscape on Sunday. The clacking of 
the mill, the regularly recurring stroke of the flail, 
the din the blacksmith s hammer, the whistling 
of tlie ploughnian, the rattling of the cart, and all 
other sounds of rural labour are suspended. The 
Tery farm-dogs bark lej^s frequently, being less 
disturbed by pa.«»sing travellers. At such times I 
have almost fancied the winds sunk into quiet, and 
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that the sunny landscape, with its fresh green 
tints melting into blue haze, enjoyed the hallowed 
calm. 

Swoet day, so pure, so calm, so bright, 

The bridal of the earth and sky. 

Well was it ordained that the day of devotion 
should be a day of rest. The holy repose which 
reigns over the face of nature has its moral in> 
fluence ; every restless passion is charmed down, 
and we feel the natural religion of the soul gently 
springing up within us. For my part, there are 
feelings that visit me in a country church, amid 
the beautiful serenity of nature, which I ex¬ 
perience nowhere else ; and if not a more religious, 
I think I am a better man on Sunday than on any 
other day of the seven. 

During my recent residence in the country I 
used frequently to attend at the old village church. 
Its shadowy aisles ; its mouldering monuments ; 
its dark oaken panelling, all reverend with the 
gloom of departed years, s*^emed to fit it for the 
haunt of solemn meditation • but being in a 
wealthy aristocratic neighbourhood, the glitter of 
fashion penetrated even into the sanctuary ; and 
I felt myself continually thrown back upon the 
world by the frigidity and pomp of the poor worms 
around me. The only being in the whole congre¬ 
gation who appeared thoroughly to feel the humble 
and prostrate piety of a true Christian was a poor 
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decrepit old woman, bonding under the weight of 
years and infirmities. She bore the traces of some¬ 
thing better than abject poverty. The fingerings 
of decent pride were visible in her appearance. 
Her dress, though humble in the extreme, was 
scrupulously clean. Some trivial respect, too, had 
been awarded her, for she did not take her seat 
among the village poor, but sat alone on the steps 
of the altar. She seemed to have survived all 
love, all friendship, all society j and to have no¬ 
thing-left her but the hopes of heaven. When I 
saw her feebly rising and bending her aged form 
in prayer; habitually conning her prayer-book, 
which her palsied hand and failing eyes would not 
permit her to read, but which she evidently knew 
by heart ; I felt persuaded that the faltering voice 
of that poor woman arose to heaven far before the 
responses of the clerk, the swell of the organ, or 
the chanting of the choir. 

I am fond of loitering about country churches, 
and this was so delightfully situated, that it fre¬ 
quently attracted me. It stood on a knoll, round 
'^hich a small stream made a beautiful bend, and 
then wound its way through a long reach of soft 
meadow scenery. The church was surrounded by 
yew-trees which seemed almost coeval with itself. 
Its tall Gothic spire shot up lightly from among 
them, with rooks and crows generally wheeling 
about it. I was seated there one still sunny morn-; 
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ing, watching two labourers who were digging a 
grave. They had chosen one of the most remote 
and neglected corners of the churchyard ; where, 
from the number of nameless graves around, it 
would appear that the indigent and friendless were 
huddled into the earth. I was told that the new- 
made grave was for the only son of a poor widow. 
While I was meditating on the distinctions of 
worldly rank, which extend thus down into the very 
dust, the toll of the bell announced the approach 
of the funeral. They were the obsequies of poverty, 
with which pride had nothing to do. A coffin of 
the plainest materials, without pall or other cover¬ 
ing, was borne by some of the villagers. The sexr 
ton walked before with an air of cold indifference. 
There were no mock mourners in the trappings 
of affected woe ; but there was one real mourner 
who feebly tottered after the corpse. It was the 
aged mother of the deceased—the poor old woman 
whom I had seen seated on the steps of the altar. 
She was supported by an humble friend, who was 
endeavouring to comfort her. A few of the neigh¬ 
bouring poor had joined the train, and some child¬ 
ren of the village were running hand in hand, now 
shouting with unthinking mirth, and now pausing 
to gaze, with childish curiosity, on the grief of the 
mourner. 

As the funeral train approached the grave, the 
parson issued from the church porch, arrayed in 
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the surplice, with prayer-book in hand, and 
attended by the clerk. The service, however, 
was a mere act of charity. The deceased bad been 
destitute, and the survivor was penniless. It 
was shuffled throujrh therefore, in form, but coldly 
and unfeelingly. The well-fed priest moved but a 
few steps from the church door ; his voice could 
scarcely be heard at the grave ; and never did I 
hear the funeral service, that sublime and touch¬ 
ing ceremony, turned into such a frigid mummery 
of words. 

I approached the grave. The coffin was placed 
on the groun<l. On it were inscribed the name 
and age of the deceased—‘ George Somers, aged 
twen‘y-8ix years.'' The poor motlier had been 
assisted to kneel down at the head of it. Her 
withered hands were clasped, as if in prayer, but 
I could perceive by a feeble rocking of the body, 
and a convulsive motion of the lips, that she was 
gazing on the last relics of her son, with the yearn¬ 
ings of a mother’s heart. 

Preparations were made to deposit the coffin 
in the earth. There was that bustling stir which 
breaks so harshly on the feelings of grief and affec¬ 
tion ; directions given in the cold tones of busi¬ 
ness ; the striking of spades into sand and gravel; 
which, at the grave of those we love, is, of all 
sounds, the most withering. The bustle around 
seemed to waken the mother from a wretched 
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reverie. She raised her glazed eyes, and looked 
about with a faint wildness. As the men ap¬ 
proached with cords to lower the coffin into the 
grave, she wrung her hands, and broke into an 
agony of grief. The poor woman who attended 
•her took her by the arm, endeavouring to raise 
her from the earth, and to whisper someihing like 
consolation— Nay. now—nay. now—don^t take 
it so sorely to heart.” She could only shake her 
head and wring her hands, as one not to be com¬ 
forted. 

As they lowered the body into the earth, the 
creaking ot the cords seemed to agonize her ; but 
when on some accidental obstruction, there was a 
justliiig of the coffin, all the tenderness of the mo¬ 
ther burst forth ; as if any harm could come to 
him who was far beyond the reach of worldly 
suffering. 

I could see no more—my heart swelled into 
my throat—my eyes filled with tears—I felt as if I 
were acting a barbarous part in standing by and 
gazing idly on this scene of maternal anguish. I 
wandered to another part of the churchyard, where 
I remained until the funeral train had dispersed. 

When I saw the mother slowly and painfully 
quitting the grave, leaving behind her the remains 
of all that was dear to her on earth, ami return¬ 
ing to silence and destitution my heait ached for 
her. What, thought I, are the distresses of the 
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rich I they have friends to soothe—pleasures to 
beguile—a world to divert and dissipate their 
griefs. What are the sorrows of the young ! Their 
growing minds soon close above the wound—their 
elastic spirits soon rise beneath the pressure— 
their green and ductile affections soon twine 
round new objects. But the sorrows of the poor, who 
have no outward appliances to soothe—the sorrows 
of the aged, with whom life at best is but a wintry 
day, and who can look for no after-growth of joy— 
the sorrows of a widow, aged, solitaiy, destitute, 
mourning over an only son, the last solace of her 
years ; these are indeed sorrows which make us feel 
the impotency of consolation. 

It was some time before I left the churchyard. 
On my way homeward I met with the woman 
who had acted as comforter : she was just return¬ 
ing from accompanying tlie mother to her lonely 
habitation, and I drew from her some particulars 
connected with the affecting scene I had witnessed. 

The parents of the deceased had resided in the 
village from childhood. They had inhabited one 
of the neatest cottages, and by various rural 
occupations, and the assistance of a small garden, 
had supported themselves creditably and comfort¬ 
ably, and led a happy and blameless life. They 
had one son, who had grown up to be the staff and 
pride of their age,—“ Oh, sir !” said the good 
woman, ** he was such a comely lad, so sweet- 
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tempered, so kind to every one around him, so’ 
dutiful to his parents ! It did one*s heart good! to 
see him of a Sunday, dressed out in his best, so 
tall, so straight, so cheery, supporting his old 
mother to church—for she was always fonder of 
leaning on George’s arm than on her good man’s ; 
and poor soul, she might well be proud of him, 
for a finer lad there was not in the country round.” 

Unfortunately, the son was tempted, during a 
year of scarcity and agricultural hardship, to enter 
into the service of one of the small craft that 
plied on a neighbouring river. He had not been 
long in this employ when he was entrapped by a 
press-gang, and carried off to sea. His parents 
received tidings of his seizure, but beyond that 
they could learn nothing. It was the loss of their 
main prop. The father, who was already infirm, 
■grew heartless and melancholy, and sunk into his 
grave. The widow, left lonely in her age and 
feebleness, could no longer support herself, and 
came upon the parish. Still there was a kind 
feeling toward her throughout the village, and a 
certain respect as being one of the oldest in¬ 
habitants, As no one applied for the cottage, in 
which she had passed so many happy days, she* 
was permitted to remain in it, where she lived- 
solitary and almost helpless. The few wants of 
nature were chiefly supplied from the scanty pro*-i 
ductions of,her little garden,, which, the neighbours * 
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would now and then cultivate for her. It was but 
a few days before the time at which these circum¬ 
stances were told me, that she was gathering some 
vegetables for her repast when she heard the 
cottage door which faced the garden suddenly 
opened. A stranger came out, and seemed to be 
looking eagerly and wildly around. He was dress¬ 
ed in seaman’s clothes, was emaciated and ghastly 
pale, and bore the air of one broken by sickness 
and hardships. He saw her and hastened towards 
her, but his steps were faint and faltering; he sank 
on his knees before her, and sobbed like a child. 
The poor woman gazed upon him with a vacant 
and wandering eye—“ Oh my dear, dear mother 
don’t you know your son ? your poor boy 
George ? It was, indeed, the wreck of her once 
noble lad, who, shattered by wounds, by sickness 
and foreign imprisonment, had, at length, dragged 
his wasted limbs homeward, to repose among the 
scenes of his childhood. 

I will not attempt to detail the particulars of 
such a meeting, where joy and sorrow were so 
completely blended : still he was alive ! he was 
come home ! he might yet live to comfort and 
cherish her old age I Nature, however, was ex¬ 
hausted in him ; and if anything had been wanting 
lo finish the work of fate, the desolation of hU 
native cottage would have been sufficient. Ho 
stretched himself on the pallet on which his 
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widowed mother had passed many a sleepless night, 
and he never rose from it again. 

The villagers, when they heard that George 
Somers had returned, crowded to see him, offering 
every comfort and assistance that their humble 
means afforded. He was too weak, however, to 
talk—he could only look his thanks. His mother 
was his constant attendant ; and he seemed unwill¬ 
ing to be helped by any other hand. 

There is something in sickness that breaks down 
the pride of manhood ; that softens the heart, and 
brings it back to the feelings of infancy. Who 
that has languished, even in advanced life, in sick¬ 
ness and despondency ; who that has pined on a 
weary bed in the neglect and loneliness of a 
foreign land 5 but has thought on the mother 
“that looked on his childhood,** that smoothed his 
pillow, and administered to his helplessness ? Oh ! 
there is an enduring tenderness in the love of a 
mother to her son that transcends all other affec¬ 
tions of the heart. It is neither to be chilled by 
selfishness, nor daunted by danger, nor weakened 
worthlessness, nor stifled by ingratitude. She 
will sacrifice every comfort to his convenience ; 
she will surrender every pleasure to his enjoy¬ 
ment ; she will glory in his fame, and exult in 
his prosperity :-*-and, .if misfortune overtake him, 
he will be the dearer to her from misfortune'y 
and if disgrace settle upon his name, she will still 
10 
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love and cherish him in spite of his disgrace 5 and 
if all the world beside cast him off, she will be all 
the world to him. 

Poor George Somers had known what it was to 
be in sickness, and none to soothe—lonely and in 
prison, and none to visit him. He could not endure' 
his motlier from his sight ; if she moved away, his 
eye would follow her. She would sit for hours by 
his bed, watching him as she slept. Sometimes he 
would start from a feverish dream, and look 
anxiously up until he saw her bending over him ; 
when he would take her hand, lay it on his bosom, 
and fall asleep with the tranquillity of a child. 
In this way he died. 

My first impulse on hearing this humble tale 
of affliction was to visit the cottage of the mourn¬ 
er, and administer pecuniary assistance, and, if 
possible, comfort. I found, however, on inquiry, 
that the good feelings of the villagers had prompt¬ 
ed them to do everything that the case admitted ; 
and as the poor know best how to console each 
others’ sorrows, I did not venture to intrude. 

The next Sunday I was at the village church ; 
when, to my surprise; I saw the poor old woman 
tottering down the aisle to her accustomed seat on 
the steps of the altar. 

She had made* an effort to put on something 
like mourning for her son ; and nothing could be 
more touching than this struggle between pious 
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affection and utter poverty : a black riband or so—a 
faded black handkerchief, and one or two more such 
humble attempts to express by outward signs that 
grief which passes show. When I looked round 
upon the storied monuments, the stately hatch¬ 
ments, the cold*marblc pomp, with which grandeur 
mourned magnificently over departed pride, and 
turned to tliis poor widow, bowed down by age 
and sorrow, at the altar of her God, and offering 
up the prayers and praises of a pious, though a 
broken heart, I felt that this living monument of 
real grief was worth them all. 

I related her story to some of the wealthy 
members of the congregation, and they were 
moved by it. They exerted themselves to render 
her situation more comfortable, and to lighten her 
afflictions. It was, however, but smoothing a few 
steps to the grave. In the course of a Sunday or 
two after, she was missed from her usual seat at 
church, and before I left the neighbourhood, I 
heard, with a feeling of satisfaction, that she had 
quietly breatlied her last, and had gone to rejoin 
those she loved, in that world where sorrow is 
never known, and friends are never f>arted. 
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By Woden, God of Saxons, 

From whence comes Wensday, that is Wodensday, 

Truth is a thing that ever I will keep 
Unto thylke day in which I creep into 
My sepulchre—: - Cartwright. 

Whoever has made a vo3^age up the Hudson 
must remember the Kaatskill mountains. They are 
a dismembered branch of the great Appalachian 
family^ and are seen away to the west of the 
river, swelling up to a noble height^ and lord¬ 
ing it over the surrounding country. Every 
change of season, every change of weather, indeed, 
every hour of the day, produces some change in 
the magical hues and shapes of these mountains, 
and they are regarded by all the good wives, far 
and near, as perfect barometers. When the 
weather is fair and settled, they are clothed in 
blue and purple, and print their bold outlines on 
the clear evening sky ; but sometimes, when the 
rest of the landscape is cloudless, they will gather 
a hood of grey vapours about their summits, 
which, in the last rays of the setting sun, will 
glow and light up like a crown of glory. 

At the foot of these fairy mountains, the 
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voyager may have descried the light smoke curl¬ 
ing up from a village, whose shingle-roofs gleam 
among the' trees, just where the blue tints of the 
upland melt away into the fresh green of the nearer 
landscape. It is a little village, of great antiquity, 
having been founded by some of the Dutch 
•colonists, in the early times of the province, just 
about the beginning of tlie government of the 
good Peter Stuyvesant, ( may he rest in peace !) 
and there were some of the houses of the original 
settlers standing within a few 5^ards, built of 
small yellow bricks brought from Holland, having 
latticed windotvs and gable fronts, surmounted 
with weather-cocks. 

In that same village and in one of these very 
houses (which, to tell the precise truth, was sadly 
time-worn and weather-beaten), there lived many 
years since, while the country was yet a province of 
Great Britain, a simple good-natured fellow, of the 
name of Rip Van Winkle. He was a descendant 
of the Van Winkles who figured so gallantly 
in the chivalrous days of Peter Stuyvesant, and 
accompanied him to the siege of Fort Christina. 
He inlierited, however, but little of the martial 
character of his ancestors. I have observed that 
he was a simple, good-natured man j he was, 
moreover, a kind neighbour, and an obedient hen¬ 
pecked husband. Indeed, to the latter circum¬ 
stance might be owing that meekness of spirit 
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which gained him such universal popularity; for 
those men are most apt to be obsequious and 
conciliating abroad, who are under the discipline 
of shrews at home. Their tempers, doubtless, are 
rendered pliant and malleable in the fiery furnace 
of domestic tribulation, and a curtain lecture is 
worth all the sermons in the world for teaching 
the virtues of patience and long-suffering. A 
termagant wife may, therefore, in some respects, 
be considered a tolerable blessing j and if so, Rip 
Van Winkle was thrice blessed. 

Certain it is that he was a great favourite 
among all the good wives of the village, who, as 
usual with the amiable sex, took his part in all 
family squabbles ; and never failed, whenever they 
talked those matters over in their evening gossip- 
ings, to lay all the blame on Dame Van Winkle. 
The children of the village, too, would shout with 
joy whenever he approached. He assisted at their 
sports, made their playthings, taught them to fly 
kites and shoot marbles, and told them long 
stories of ghosts, witches, and Indians. Whenever 
he went dodging about the village, he was sur¬ 
rounded by a troop of them, hanging on his skirts, 
clambering on his back, and playing a thousand 
tricks on f him with impunity ; and not a dog 
would bark at him throughout the neighbourhood. 

The great error in Rip’s composition was an 
insuperable aversion to all kinds of profitabel 
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labour. It could not be from the want of assiduity 
or perseverance : for he would sit on a wet rock, 
with a rod as long and heavy as a Tartar^s lance, 
and fish all day without a murmur, even though 
he should not be encouraged by a single nibble. 

’ He would carry a fowling-piece on his shoulder 
for hours together, trudging through woods and 
swamps, and up-hill and down-dale, to shoot a few 
squirrels or wild pigeons. He would never refuse 
to assist a neighbour even in the roughest toil, 
and was a foremost man at all country frolics 
for husking Indian corn, or building stone fences j 
the women of the village, too, used to employ 
him to run their errands, and to do such little odd 
jobs as their less obliging husbands would not do 
for tliem. In a word. Kip was ready to attend to 
anybody’s business but his own ; but as to doing 
family duty, and keeping his farm in order, he 
found it impossible. 

In fact, ho declared it was of no use to work on 
his farm ; it was the most pestilent little piece of 
ground in the whole country; everything about 
it went wrong, and would go wrong, in spite of 
him. His fences were continually falling to 
pieces 5 his cow would either go astray or get 
among the cabbages j weeds were sure to grow* 
quicker in his fields than anyvvhere else ^ the rain 
always made a point of setting in just as he had 
some out-door work to do 3 so that though his 
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patrimonial estate had dwindled away under his 
management, acre by acre, until there was little 
more left than a mere patch of Indian corn and 
potatoes, yet it was the worst-conditioned farm in 
the neighbourhood. 

His children, too, were as ragged and wild as 
if they belonged to nobody. His son Rip, an 
urchin begotten in his own likeness, promised to 
inherit the habits, with the old clothes of his 
father. He was generally seen trooping like a 
colt at his mother's heels, equipped in a pair of 
his father’s cast-oif galligaskins, which he had 
much ado to hold up with one hand, as a fine lady 
does her train in bad weather. 

Rip Van Winkle, however, was one of those 
happy mortals, of foolish, well-oiled dispositions, 
who take the world easy, eat white bread or 
brown, whichever can be got with least thought or 
trouble, and would rather starve on a penny than 
work for a pound. If left to himself, he would 
have whistled life away in perfect contentment; 
but his wife kept continually dinning in his ears 
about his idleness, his carelessness, and the ruin 
he was bringing on his family. Morning, noon, 
and night her tongue was incessantly going, and 
everything he said or did was sure to produce a 
torrent of household eloquence. Rip had but one 
way of replying to all lectures of the kind, and 
that, by frequent use, had grown into a habit. 
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He shrugged Kis shoulders, shook his head, cast 
up his eyes, but said nothing. This, however, 
always provoked a fresh volley from his wife ; so 
that he was fain to draw off his forces, and take to 
the outside of the house—the only side which, 
•in truth, belongs to a hen-pecked husband. 

, Rip's sole domestic adherent was his dog Wolf, 
who was as much hen-pecked as his master ; for 
Dame Van Winkle regarded them as companions 
in idleness, and even looked upon Wolf with an 

4 

evil eye, as the cause of his master’s going so often 
astray. True it is, in all points of spirit befitting 
an honourable dog, be was as courageous an animal 
as ever scoured the woods—but what courage 
can withstand the ever-during and all-besetting 
terrors of a woman’s tongue ? The moment Wolf 
entered the house, his crest fell, his tail drooped 
to the ground, or curled between bis legs, he 
sneaked about with a gallows air, casting many 
a sidelong glance at Dame Van Winkle, and at the 
least flourish of a broomstick or ladle, ho would fly 
to the door with yelping precipitation. 

Times grew worse and worse with Rip Van 
Winkle as years of matrimony rolled on j a tart 
temper never mellows with age, and a sharp tongue 
is the only edged tool that grows keener with con¬ 
stant use. For a long while he used to console 

himself, when driven from home, by frequenting 

•• 

a kind of perpetual club of the sages, philosophers, 
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and other idle personages of the ‘ village, which 
held its sessions on a bench before a small inn, 
designated by a rubicund portrait of his Majesty 
George the Third. Here they used to sit in the 
shade through a long lazy summer^s day, talking 
listlessly over village gossip, or telling endless 
sleepy stories about nothing. But it would have , 
been worth any statesman's money to have heard 
the profound discussions that sometimes took 
place, when by chance an old news paper fell into 
their hands from some passing traveller. How 
solemnly they would listen to the contents, as 
drawled out by Derrick Van Bummel,. the school¬ 
master, a dapper learned little man, who was not 
to be daunted by the most gigantic word in the 
dictionary ! and how sagely they would deliberate 
upon public events some months after they had 
taken place ! 

The opinions of this junto were completely 
controlled by Nicholas Vedder, a patriarch of the 
village, and landlord of the inn, at the door of 
which he took his - seat from morning till night, 
just moving sufficiently to avoid the sun and keep 
in the shade of a large tree ; so that the neigh¬ 
bours could tell the hour by his movement as ac¬ 
curately as by a sun-dial. It is true he was rarely 
heard to speak, but smoked his pipe incessantly. 
His adherents, however (for every great man has 
his adherents), perfectly understood him, and 
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knew how to gather his opinions* When anything 
that was read or related displeased him, he was 
observed to smoke his pipe vehemently, and to 
send forth short, frequent, and angry puffs ; but 
when pleased he would inhale the smoke slowly 
and tranquilly, and emit it in light and placid 
•clouds ; *d sometimes, taking the pipe from his 
mouth, and letting the fragrant vapour curl about 
his nose, would gravely nod his head in token of 
perfect approbation. 

From even this stronghold the unlucky Rip 
was at length routed by his termagant wife, who 
would suddenly break in upon the tranquillity 
of the assemblage and call the members all to 
naught j nor was that august personage, Nicholas 
Vedder himself, spared from the daring tongue of 
this terrible virago, who charged him outright 
with encouraging her husband in habits of 
idleness. 

Poor Rip was at last reduced almost to despair ; 
and his only alternative, to escape from the labour 
of the farm and clamour of his wife, was to take 
gun in hand and stroll away into the woods. Here 
he would sometimes seat himself at the foot of a 
tree, and share the contents of his wallet with 
Wolf, with whom he sympathised as a fellow- 
sufferer in persecution, ^Poor Wolf,'^ he would say, 
‘'thy mistress leads thee a dog's life of it; but 
never mind, my lad, whilst I live thou sbalt never 
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want a friend to stand by thee!’' Wolf would 
wag his tail, look wistfully in his master's face, and 
if dogs can feel pity, I verily believe he recipro¬ 
cated the sentiment with all his heart. 

In a long ramble of the kind on a fine autumnal 
day, Rip had unconsciously scrambled to one of 
the highest parts of the Kaatskill mountilns. He 
was after his favourite sport of squirrel-shooting, 
and the still solitudes had echoed and re-echoed 
with the report of his gun. Panting and 
fatigued, he threw himself, late in the afternoon, 
on a green knoll, covered with mountain herbage, 
that crowned the brow of a precipice. From an 
opening between the trees he could overlook, all 
the lower country for many a mile of rich woodland. 
He saw at a distance the lordly Hudson, far, far 
below him, moving on its silent but majestic 
course, with the reflection of a purple cloud, or 
the sail of a lagging bark, here and there sleeping 
on its glassy bosom, and at last losing itself in the 
blue highlands. 

On the other side he looked down into a deep 
mountain glen, wild, lonely, and shagged, the 
bottom filled with fragments from the impending 
cliffs, and scarcely lighted by the reflected rays of 
the setting sun. For some time Rip lay musing on 
this scene ; evening was gradually advancing ; the 
mountains began to throw their long blue shadows 
over the valleys 5 he saw that it would be dark 
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long before he * could reach the village, and he 
heaved a heavy sigh when lie thought of encounter¬ 
ing the terrors of Dame Van Winkle. 

As he was about to descend, he heard a voice 
from a distance, hallooing, ‘'Rip Van Winkle! 
Rip Van Winkle!” He looked round, but could 
^ee nothing but a crow winging its solitary flight 
across the mountain. He thought his fancy must 
have deceived him and turned again to descend, 
when he heard the same cry ring through the 
still evening air—“Rip Van Winkle 1 Rip Van 
Winkle !”—at the same time Wolf bristled up his 
back, and, giving a loi^ growl, skulked to his 
master^s side, looking fearfully down into the glen. 
Rip now felt a vague apprehension stealing over 
him ; he looked anxiously in the same direction, 
and perceived a strange figure slowly toiling up 
the rocks, and bending under the weight of some¬ 
thing lie carried on his back. He was surprised 
to see any human being in this lonely and un¬ 
frequented place ; but supposing it to be some one 
of the neighbourhood in need of his assistance, he 
hastened down to yield it. 

On nearer approach he was still more surprised 
at the singularity of the stranger’s appearance. 
He was a short, square-built old fellow, with thick 
bushy hair and a grizzled beard. His dress was 
of the antique Dutch fashion—a cloth jerkin 
strapped round the waist, several pair of breeches, 

11 
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the outer one of ample volume, decorated with 
rows of buttons down* the sides, and bunches 
at the knees. He bore on his shoulder a stout 
keg that seemed full of liquor, and made signs for 
Kip to approach and assist him with the load. 
Though rather shy and distrustful of this new 
acquaintance, Rip complied with his usual alacrity ; 
and mutually relieving each other, they clambered 
up a narrow gully, apparently the dry bed of a 
mountain torrent. As they ascended, Rip every 
now and then heard long rolling peals, like distant 
thunder, that seemed to issue out of a deep ravine, 
or rather cleft, between lo|pr rocks, towards which 
their rugged path conducted. He paused for an 
instant, but supposing it to be the muttering of 
one of those transient thunder-showers which often 

t 

take place in mountain heights, he proceeded. 
Passing through the ravine, they came to a hollow 
like a small amphitheatre, surrounded by perpendi¬ 
cular precipices, over the brinks of which impend¬ 
ing trees shot their branches, so that you only 
caught glimpses of the azure sky and the bright 
evening cloud. During the whole time Rip and 
his companion had laboured on in silence, for 
though the former marvelled greatly what could 
be the object of carrying a keg of liquor up this 
wild mountain, yet there was something strange 
and incomprehensible about the unknown that 
inspired awe and checked familiarity. 
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Oil entering *the amphitheatre, new objects of 
wonder presented themselves. On a level spot in 
the centre was a company of odd-looking person¬ 
ages playing at nine-pins. They were dressed in 
a quaint, outlandish fashion • some wore short 
doublets, others jerkins, with long knives in their 
’Jbelts, and most of them had enormous breeches of 
similar style with that of the guide’s. Their 
visages, too, were peculiar : one had a large head, 
broad face, and small piggish eyes ; the face of 
another seemed to consist entirely of nose, and 
was surmounted by a white sugar-loaf hat, set off 
with a little red cock^s tail. They all had beards, 
of various shapes and colours. There was one who 
seemed to be the commander. He was a stout old 
gentleman, with a weather-beaten countenance ; he 
wore a laced doublet, broad belt and hanger, high- 
crowned hat*and feather, red stockings and high- 
heeled shoes, with roses in them. The whole 
group reminded Rip of the figures in an old 
Flemish painting, in the parlour of Dominie Van 
Shaick, the village parson, and which had been 
brought over from Holland at the time of the 
settlement. 

What seemed particularly odd to Rip was, 
that though these folks were evidently amusing 
themselves, yet they maintained the gravest faces, 
the most mysterious silence, and were, withal, the 
most melancholy party of pleasure he had ever 
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witnessed. Nothing interrupted the stillness ol 
the scene but the noise of the balls, which, when* 
ever they were rolled, echoed along the mountains 
like rumbling peals of thunder. 

As Rip and bis companion approached them, 
they suddenly desisted from their play, and 
stared at him with such fixed, statue-like gaze, and 
such strange, uncouth, lack-lustre countenances, 
that his heart turned within him, and his knees 
smote together. His companion now emptied 
the contents of the keg into large flagons, and 
made signs to him to wait upon the company. 
He obeyed with fear and trembling ; they quaffed 
the liquor in profound silence, and then returned 
to their game. 

By degrees Rip’s awe and apprehension sub¬ 
sided. He even ventured, when no eye was fixed 
upon him, to taste the beverage, which be found 
bad much of the flavour of excellent Hollands. 
He was naturally a thirsty soul, and was soon 
tempted to repeat the draught. One taste pro¬ 
voked another, and he reiterated his visits to the 
flagon so often, that at length his senses were 
overpowered, his eyes swam in his head, bis head 
gradually declined^ and he fell into a deep 
sleep. 

On waking, he found himself on the green 
knoll whence he had first seen the old man of the 
glen. He rubbed his eyes—it was a bright sunny 
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morning. The birds were hopping and twittering 
among the bushes, and the eagle was wheeling 
aloft, and breasting the pure mountain breeze, 
“Surely,” thought Rip, *T have not slept here all 
night/' He recalled the occurrences before he fell 
asleep,—the strange man with a keg of liquor—* 
the mountain ravine—the wild retreat among the 
Vocks—the woe-begone party at nine-pins—the 
flagon. ‘^Oh ! that flagon ! that wicked flagon T 
thought Rip ; “what excuse shall I make to Dame 
Van Winkle 

He looked round for his gun, but in place of 
the clean, well-oiled fowling-piece, he found an 
old firelock lying by him, the barrel incrlisted 
with rust, the lock falling off, and the stock worm- 
eaten. . He now suspected that the grave roysters 
of the mountain had put a trick upon him, and, 
having dosed him with liquor, had robbed him of 
his gun. Wolf, too, had disappeared, but he 
might have strayed away after a squirrel or part¬ 
ridge. He whistled after him, and shouted his 
name, but all in vain ; the echoes repeated his 
whistle and shout, but no dog was to be seen. 

He determined to re-visit the scene of the 
last evening’s gambol, and, if he met with any of 
the party, to demand his dog and gun. As he 
rose to walk, he found himself stiff in the joints 
and wanting in his usual activity. “These moun¬ 
tain beds do not agree with me,'^ thought Rip j 
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'‘and if this frolic should lay me up with a fit ol 
rheumatism, I shall have a blessed time with Dame 
Van Winkle/^ With some difficulty he got down 
into the glen : he found the gully up which he 
and his companion had ascended the preceeding 
evening ; but, to his astonishment, a mountain 
stream was now foaming down it—leaping from 
rock to rock, and filling the glen with babbling * 
murmurs. He, however, made shift to scramble up 
its sides, working his toilsome way through thick¬ 
ets of birch, sassafras, and witch-hazel, and some¬ 
times tripped up or entangled by the wild-grape- 
vines that twisted theit coils or tendrils from tree 
to tree, and spread a kind- of network in his path. 

At length he reached to where the ravine had 
opened through the cliffs to the amphitheatre ; 
but no traces of such opening remained. The 
rocks presented a high impenetrable wall, over 
which the torrent came tumbliuG: in a sheet of 
feathery foam, and fell into a broad deep basin, 
black from the shadows of the surrounding forest. 
Here, then, poor Rip was brought to a stand. He 
again called and whistled after his dog ; he was 
only answered by the cawing of a flock of idle 
crows, sporting high in air about a dry tree that 
over-hung a sunny precipice, and who, secure in 
their elevation, seemed to look down and scoff at 
the poor man's perplexities. What was to be 
done ?—the morning was passing away, and Rip 
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felt famished for want of his breakfast. He grieved 
to give up his dog and his gun ; he dreaded to 
meet his wife ^ but it would not do to starve among 
the mountains. He shook his head, shouldered 
the rusty fire-lock, and, with a heart full of trouble 
and anxiety, turned his*steps homeward. 

As he approached the village he met a number 
*of people, but none whom he knew, which some¬ 
what surprised him, for he had thought himself 
acquainted with every one in the country round. 
Their dress, too, was of a different fashion from 
that to which he was accustomed. They all ftared 
at him with equal marks of surprise, and, when¬ 
ever they cast their eyes upon him, invariably 
stroked their chins. The constant recurrence of 
this gesture induced E.ip, involuntarily, to do the 
.same—when, to his astonishment, he found his beard 
had grown a foot long ! 

He had now entered the skirts of the villaofe. 

O 

A troop of strange children ran at his heels, hoot¬ 
ing after him, and pointing at his grey beard. 
The dogs, too—not one of which he recognised for 
an old acquaintance—barked at him as he passed. 
The very village was altered ; it was larger and 
more populous. There were rows of houses which 
he had never seen before, and those which had 
been his familiar haunts had disappeared. Strange 
names were over the doors—strange faces at the 
windows—everything was strange. His mind now 
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misgave him ; he began to doubt whether both he 
and the world around him were not bewitched. 
Surely this was his native village, which he had 
left but the day before. There stood the Kaatskill 
mountains—there ran the silver Hudson at a dis¬ 
tance—there was every hill and dale precisely as it 
had always been. Rip was sorely perplexed. ^‘That 
flagon last night/’ thought he, “has addled my poor 
head sadly !” 

It was with some difficulty that he found the 
way to his own house, which he approached with 
silent%we, expecting every moment to hear the 
shrill voice of Dame Van Winkle. He found the 
house gone to decay—the roof fallen in, the win¬ 
dows shattered, and the doors off the hinges. A 
half-starved dog that looked like Wolf was skulk¬ 
ing about it. Rip called him by name, but the 
cur snarled, showed his teeth, and passed on. This 
was an unkind cut indeed. “My very dog,'’ sighed 
poor Rip, “has forgotten me !” 

He entered the house, which, to tell the truth. 
Dame Van Winkle had always kept in neat order. 
It was empty, forlorn, and apparently abandoned. 
The desolateness overcame all his connubial fears 
—he called loudly for his wife and children—the 
lonely chambers rang for a moment with his voice, 
and then ail again was silence. 

He now hurried forth, and hastened to his old 
resort, the village inn—but it, too, was gone. A 
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large rickety wooden building stood in its place, 
with great gaping windows, some of them broken 
and mended with old hats and petticoats, and over 
the door was painted, “The Union Hotel, by Jona¬ 
than Doolittle.” Instead of the great tree that 
used to shelter the quiet little Dutch inn of yore, 
.there was now reared a tall naked pole, with some¬ 
thing on the top that looked like a red nij»htcap, 
and from it was fluttering a flag, on which was a 
singular assembli^e of stars and stripes—all this 
was strange and incomprehensible. He recognised 
on the sign, however, the ruby face King 
George, under which he had smoked so many a 
peaceful pipe ; but even this was singularly meta¬ 
morphosed. The red coat was changed for one of 
blue and buff, a sword was held in the hand in¬ 
stead of a sceptre, the head was decorated with a 
cocked hat, and underneath was painted in large 
characters. General Washington. 

There was, as usual, a crowd of folks about the 
door, but Tjone that Rip recollected. The very 
character of the people seemed changed. There 
was a busy, bustling, disputatious tone about it, 
instead of the accustomed phlegm and drowsy 
tranquillity. He looked in vain for the sage 
Nicholas Vedder, with his broad face, double chin, 
and fair long pipe, uttering clouds of tobacco- 
smoke instead of idle speeches ; or Van Bummel, 
the schoolmaster, doling forth contents of an 
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ancient newspaper. In place of these, a lean 
bilious-looking fellow, with his pockets full of 
hand-bills, was haranguing vehemently about rights 
of citizens—elections—members of Congress— 
liberty—Bunker’s Hill—heroes of seventy six 
[ 1776 ]—and other words, which were a perfect 
Babylonish jargon to the bewildered Winkle. 

The appearance of Hip, with his long grizzled 
beard, his rusty fowling-pi^e, his uncouth dress, 
and an army of women and children at his heels, 
soon attracted the attention of the village politi¬ 
cians. They crowded round him, eying him from 
head to foot with great curiosity. The orator 
bustled up to him, and drawing him partly aside, 
inquired '*on which side he voted V* Bip stared 
in vacant stupidity. Another short but* busy little 
fellow pulled him by the arm, and, rising on tiptoe, 
inquired in his ear, “Whether he was Federal or 
Democrat ?” Rip was equally at a loss to com¬ 
prehend the question, when a knowing, self- 
important old gentleman, in a sharp cocked hat, 
made his way through the crowd, putting them to 
the right and left with his elbows as he passed, 
and planting himself before Van Winkle, with one 
arm akimbo the other resting on his cane, his 
keen eyes and sharp hat penetrating, as it were, 
into his very soul, damanded in an austere tone, 
*‘What brought him to the election with a gun 
on his shoulder, and a mob at his heels, and 
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whether he meant to breed a riot .in the village V* 
•‘Alas! gentlemen,” cried Kip, somewhat dis¬ 
mayed, “I am a poor quiet man, a native of the 
place, and a loyal subject of the king, God bless 
him V* 

Here a general shout burst from the by-stand- 
» ers—“A Tory ! a Tory ! a spy ! a refugee ! hustle 
him I away with him !** It was with great difficulty 
that the self-important man in the cocked hat 
restored order; and having assumed a tenfold 
austerity of brow, demanded again of the • unknown 
culprit what be came there for, and whom he was 
seeking? The poor man humbly assured him 
that he meant no harm, but merely came there in 

search of some of his neighbours who used to keep 
about the tavern. 

•‘Well, who are they ? Name them.** 

Rip bethought himself a moment and inquired, 
“Where*s Nicholas Yedder V* 

There was silence for a little while, when an 
old man replied, in a thin, piping voice, Nicholas 
Vedder ! why, he is dead and gone these eighteen 
years ! There was a wooden tombstone in the 
churchyard that used to tell all abbut him, bht 
that’s rotten and gone too.” 

“Where’s Brom Butcher ?” 

•‘Oh, he went off to the army in the beginning 
of the war ; some say he was killed at the storming 
of Stony Point, others say he was drowned in a 
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squall at the foot of Antony’s Nose. I don’t 
know—he never came back again.” 

**Whcre’s Van Bummel, the school-master ?” 

^‘He went off to the wars too, was a great mili¬ 
tia general, and is now in Congress.” 

Rip’s heart died away at hearing of these sad 
changes in his home and friends, and finding 
himself thus alone in the world. Every answer 
puzzled him, too, by treating of such enormous 
lapses of time and of matters which he could not 
understand—war — congress—Stony Point 1 He had 
no courage to ask after any more friends but 
cried out in despair, “Does nobody here know Rip 
Van Winkle ?” 

*'Oh, Rip Van Winkle !” exclaimed two or 
three—“oh, to be sure ! that’s Rip Van Winkle 
yonder, leaning against the tree 1 ” 

Rip looked, and beheld a precise counterpart 
of himself as he wont up the mountain, apparently 
as lazy and certainly as ragged. The poor fellow 
was now completely confounded. He doubted his 
own identity, and whether he was himself or 
another man. In the midst of his bewilderment 
the man in the cocked hat demanded who he was 
and what was his name. 

"God knows !” exclaimed he at his wit’s end ; 
*T’m not myself—I’m somebody else—that’s me 
yonder—no—that’s somebody else got into my 
shoes—I was myself last night, but I fell asleep 
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on the mountain, and they've changed my gun, 
and everything's changed, and I'm changed, and 
I can't tell what's my name or who I am." 

The bystanders began now to look at each 
other, nod, wink significantly, and tap their fingers 
against their foreheads. There was a whisper, also, 
fibout securing the gun and keeping the old fellow 
from doing mischief, at the very suggestion of 
which the self-important man in the cocked hat 
retired with some precipitation. At this critical 
moment a fresh comely woman pressed through 
the throng to get a peep at the grey-bearded man. 
She had a chubby child in her arms, which, 
frightened at his looks, began to cry. “Hush, 
Kip," cried she—“hush, you little fool 5 the old 
man won't hurt you.^' The name of the child, the 
air of the mother, the tone of her voice, all 
awakened a train of recollections in his mind. 

“What is your name, my good woman 
asked he. 

“Judith Gardenier.” 

“And your father's name ?" 

“Ah, poor man ! Kip Van Winkle was his 
name, but it's twenty years since he went away 
from home with his gun, and never has been 
heard of since ; his dog came home without him ; 
but whether he shot himself or was carried away 
by the Indians nobody can tell. I was then but a 
little girl.*' 


12 
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Rip had but one question more to ask j but 
lie put it with a faltering voice : 

“Where's your mother 

“Oh, she too had died but a short time since ; 
she broke a blood-vessel in a fit of passion at a 
New England pedlar.*' 

There was a drop of comfort, at least, in this 
intelligence. The honest man could contain him¬ 
self no longer. He caught his daughter and her 
child in his arms. “I am your father !’' cried 
he—“young Rip Van Winkle once—old Rip Van 
Winkle now! Does nobody know poor Rip Van 
Winkle 

All stood amazed, until an old woman, totter¬ 
ing out from among the crowd, put her hand to 
her brow, and peering under it in his face for a 
moment, exclaimed, “Sure enough it is Rip Van 
Winkle—it is himself! Welcome home again, 
old neighbour I Why, where have you been these 
twenty long years ?” 

Rip’s story was soon told, for the whole twenty 
years had been to him but as one night. The 
neighbours stared when they heard it; some 
were seen to wink at each other, and put their 
tongues in their cheeks, and the self-important 
man in the cocked hat, who, when the alarm was 
over, had returned to the field, screwed down the 
corners of his mouth and shook his head, upon 
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which there was a general shaking of the head 
throughout the assemblage. 

It was determined, however, to take the 
opinion of old Peter Vanderdonk, who was seen 
slowly advancing up the road. He was a descendant 
•of the historian of that name, who wroto; 
one of the earliest accounts of the province. 
Peter was the most ancient inhabitant of the 
village, and well versed in all the wonderful events 
and traditions of the neighbourhood. He re¬ 
collected Rip at once, and corroborated his story 
in the most satisfactory manner. Ho assured the 
company that it was a fact, handed down froi/k 
his ancestor the historian, that the Kaatskill 
mountains had always been haunted by strange 
beings—that it was affirmed that the great 
Hendrick Hudson, the first discoverer of the rivei 
and country, kept a kind of vigil there every 
twenty years, with his crew of the Half-moon, 
being permitted in this way to revisit the scones 
of his enterprise and keep a guardian eye upon 
the river and the great city called by his name— 
that his father had once seen them in their old 
Dutch dresses playing at nine-pins in a hollow 
of the mountain, and that he himself had heard, 
one summer afternoon, the sound of their balls, 
like distant peals of thunder. 

To make a long story short, the company 
broke up and returned to the most important 
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concerns of the election. Rip’s daughter took him 
home to live with her; she had a snug, well- 
furnished house, and a stout cheery farmer for her 
husband, whom Rip recollected for one of the 
urchins that used to climb upon his back. As to 
Rip*s son and heir, who was the ditto of himself 
seen leaning against the tree, he was employed to. 
work on the farm, but evinced an hereditary dis¬ 
position to attend to anything else but his 
business. 

Rip now resumed his old walks and habits ^ 
he soon found many of his former cronies, though 
all rather the worse for the wear and tear of time, 
and preferred making friends among the rising 
generation, with whom he soon grew into great 
favour. 

Having nothing to do at home, and being 
arrived at that happy age when a man can be idle 
with impunity, he took his place once more on 
the bench at the inn door, and was reverenced as 
one of the patriarchs of the village and a cronicle 
of the old times “before the war.’’ [i.e. before 
1775.] It was some time before he could get into 
the regular track of gossip, or could be made to 
comprehend the strange events that had taken 
place during his torpor—how that there had been 
a revolutionary war, that the country had thrown 
off the yoke of Old England, and that instead of 
being a subject of his Majesty George the Third, 
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he was now a free citizen of the United States. 
Rip, in fact, was no politician ; the changes of 
states and empires made but little impression on 
him, but there was one species of despotism under 
which he had long groaned, and that was— 
■petticoat government. Happily that was at an 
end; he had got his neck out of the yoke of 
matrimony, and could go in and out whenever he 
pleased without dreading the tyranny of Dame 
Van Winkle. Whenever her name was mentioned, 
however, he shook his head, shrugged his 
shoulders, and cast up his eyes, which might pass 
either for an expression of resignation to his fate 
or joy at his deliverance. 


DEATH OF QUEEN MARY, 1694 
MACAULAY. 

William came in state to Westminster. The 
attendance of members of both Houses was large. 
When the Clerk of the Crown read the words, 
bill for the frequent Calling and Meeting of 
Parliaments,’^* the anxiety was great. When the 

* Tho Bill for the establishment of Triennial Parliaments 
had been negatived by William in a previous session. Parlia¬ 
ments were made septennial in the first year of George the 
First.—Trevslyaa. 
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Clerk of the Parliament made answer, “Le roy et 
la royne le veiilent/^ * a loud and long hum of 
delight and exultation rose from the benches and 
the bar. William had resolved many months 
before not to refuse his assent a second time to so 
popular a law. There were some, however, who 
thought that he would not have made so great a 
concession if he had on that day been quite him¬ 
self. It was plain indeed that he was strangely 
agitated and unnerved. It had been announced 
that he would dine in public at Whitehall. But 
he disappointed the curiosity of the multitude 
which on such occasions flock to the Court, and 
hurried back to Kensington. 

He had but too good reason to be uneasy. His 
wife had, during two or three days, been poorly ; 
and on the preceding evening grave symptoms 
had appeared. Sir Thomas Millington, who was 
physician in ordinary to the King, thought that 
she had the measles. But Radclifle, who, with 
coarse manners and little book learning, had 
raised himself to the first practice in London chief¬ 
ly by his rare skill in diagnostics, uttered the 
more alarming words, small pox. That disease, 
over which science had since achieved a succession 
of glorious and beneficent victories, was then the 
most terrible of all the ministers of death. The 
havoc of the plague had been far more rapid r 


* The King and the Queen wish it. 
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bufc the plague had visited our shores only once or 
twice within living memory ; and the small pox 
was always present, filling the churchyard with 
corpses, tormenting with constant fears all whom 
it had not yet stricken, leaving on those whose 
lives it spared the hideous traces of its power, 
turning the babe into a changeling at which the 
mother shuddered, and making the eyes and 
cheeks of the betrothed maiden objects of horror 
to the lover. Towards the end of the year 1694, 
this pestilence was more than usually severe. 
At length the infection spread to the palace, and 
reached the young and blooming Queen. She 
received the intimation of her danger with true 
greatness of soul. She gave orders that every 
lady of her bedchamber, every maid of honour, 
nay, every menial servant, who had not had the 
small pox, should instantly leave Kensington 
House. She locked herself up during a short 
time in her closet, burned some papers, arranged 
others, and then calmly awaited her fate. 

During two or three days there were many alter¬ 
nations of hope and fear. The physicians contradict¬ 
ed each other and themselves in a way which suffi¬ 
ciently indicates the state of medical science in that 
acre. The disease was measles : it was scarlet fever: 

o 

it was spotted fever: it was erysipelas. At one 
moment some symptoms, which in truth showed 
that the case was almost hopeless, were hailed 
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as indications of returning health. At length 
all doubt was over. KadclifFe’s opinion proved 
to be right. It was plain that the Queen was 
sinking under small pox of the most malignant 
type. 

All this time William remained night and day 
near her bedside. The little couch on which he 
slept when he was in camp was spread for him in 
the ante-chamber : but he scarcely lay down on 
it. The sight of his misery, the Dutch Envoy 
wrote, was enough to melt the hardest heart. 
Nothing seemed to be left of the man whose 
serene fortitude had been the wonder of old 
soldiers on the disastrous day of Landen, and of 
old sailors through that fearful night among the 
sheets of ice and banks of sand on the coast of 
Goree.* The very domestics saw the tears run¬ 
ning unchecked down that face, of which the 
stern composure had seldom been disturbed by 
any triumph or by any defeat. Several of the 
prelates were in attendance. The King drew 
Burnet aside, and gave way to an agony of grief. 
“There is no hope,’’ he cried. ‘T was the 
happiest man on earth ; and I am the most miser¬ 
able. She had no fault; none : you knew her 
well: but you could not know, nobody but myself 

* William, on his way to Holland in 1691, had Insisted, 
under great stress of business, on landing in an open boat on a 
stormy night in January. He was very nearly lost.^Trevdyau. 
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could know, her goodness.’^ Tenison* undertook 
to tell her that she was dying. He was afraid 
that such a communication, abruptly made, might. 
agitate her violently, and began with much 
management. But she soon caught his meaning, 
and, with that meek womanly courage which so 
► often puts our bravery to shame, submitted her¬ 
self to the will of God. She called for a small 
cabinet in which her most important papers were 
locked up, gave orders that, as soon as she was no 
more, it should be delivered to the King, and then 
dismissed worldly cares from her mind. She 
received the Eucharist, and repeated her part of 
the office with unimpaired memory and intelli¬ 
gence, though in a feeble voice. She observed 
that Tcnison had been long standing at her bed¬ 
side. and, with that sweet courtesv which wa& 
habitual to her, faltered out her commands that 
he would sit down, and repeated them till he 
obeyed. After she had received the sacrament 
she sank rapidly, and uttered only a few broken 
words. Twice she tried to take a last farewell of 
him whom she had loved so truly and entirely: 
but she was unable to speak. He had a succes¬ 
sion of fits so alarming that his Privy Councillors, 
who were assembled in a neighbouring room, 
were apprehensive for his reason and his life. 
The Duke of Leeds, at the request of his colleagues, 
* Tenison was Archbishop of Canterbury—Trevelyan. 
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ventured to assume the friendly guardianship 
of which ‘minds deranged by sorrow stand in 
need. A few moments before the Queen expired, 
William was removed, almost insensible, from the 
sick room. 

Mary died in peace with Anne. Before the 
physicians had pronounced the case hopeless, the, 
Princess, who was then in very delicate health, 
had sent a kind message ; and Mary had returned 
a kind answer. The Princess had then proposed 
to come herself : but William had, in very gracious 
terms, declined the offer. The excitement of an 
interview, he said, would be too much for both 
sisters. If a favourable turn took place, Her Royal 
Highness should be most welcome to Kensington. 
A few hours later all was over. 

The public sorrow was great and general. For 
Mary^s blameless life, her large charities, and her 
winning manners had conquered the hearts of her 
people. When the Commons next met they sat 
for a time in profound silence. At length it was 
moved and resolved that an Address of Condolence 
should be presented to the King ; and then the 
House broke up without proceeding to other busi¬ 
ness. The Dutch Envoy informed the States- 
General that many of the members had handker¬ 
chiefs at their eyes. The number of sad faces in 
the street struck every observer. The mourning 
was more general than even the mourning for 
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Charles the Second had been. On the Sunday 
which followed the Queen’s death her virtues were 
celebrated in almost every parish church of the 
capital, and in almost every great meeting of 
nonconformists. 

The most estimable Jacobites respected the 
.sorrow of William and the memory of Mary. But 
to the fiercer zealots of the party neither the house 
of mourning nor the grave was sacred. At Bristol 
the adherents of Sir John Knight rang the bells 
as if for a victory. It has often been repeated, 
and is not at all improbable, that a nonjuring 
divine, in the midst of the general lamentation; 
preached on the text, “Go : see now this cursed 
woman and bury her f for she is a King’s daughter.’' 
It is certain that some of the ejected priests 
pursued her to the grave with invectives. Her 
death, they said, was evidently a judgment 
for her crime. God had, from the top of Sinai, in 
thunder and lightning, promised length of days to 
children who should honour their parents ; and in 
this promise was plainly implied a menace. What 
father had ever been worse treated by his daught¬ 
ers than James by Mary and Anne ? Mary was 
gone, cut off in the prime of life, in the glow of 
beauty, in the height of prosperity • and Anne 
would do well to profit by the warning. Wagstaffe 
went further, and dwelt much on certain wonderful 
coincidences of time. James had been driven 
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from his palace and country in Christmas 
week, Mary had died in Christmas week. 
There could be no doubt that, if the secrets of 
Providence were disclosed to us, we should find 
that the turns of the daughter’s complaint in 
December 1604 bore an exact analogy to the 
turns of the father's fortune in December 1688. 
It was at midnight that the father ran away from 
Rochester: it was at midniglit that the daughter 
expired. Such was the profundity and such 
the ingenuity of a writer wliorn the Jacobite 
schismatics justly regarded as one of their ablest 
chiefs. 

The Whigs soon had an opportunity of retali¬ 
ating. They triumphantly related that a scrivener 
in the Borough, a staunch friend of hereditary 
right, while exulting in the judgment which had 
overtaken the Queen, had himself fallen down 
dead in a fit. 

^ ^ ^ « 

The affection with which her husband cherished 
her memory was soon attested by a monument the 
most superb that was ever erected to any 
sovereign. No scheme had been so much her own, 
none had been so near her heart, as that of con¬ 
verting the palace of Greenwich into a retreat for 
seamen. It had occurred to her when she had 
found it difficult to provide good shelter and good 
attendance for the thousands of brave men who 
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the sovereign to act simultaneously and with 
effect on the most distant quarters of his empire. 
They possessed, moreover, an intellectual pre¬ 
eminence, which, no less than their station, gave 
them authority with the people. Indeed, it may 
be said to have been the principal foundation of 
their authority. The crania of the Inca race show 
a decided superiority over the other races of the 
land in intellectual power; and it cannot bo 
denied that it was the fountain of that pecu¬ 
liar civilisation and social polity, which raised the 
Peruvian monarchy above every other state in 
South America. Whence this remarkable race 
came, and yrhat was its early history, are among 
those mysteries that meet us so frequently in the 
annals of the New World, and which time and the 
antiquary have as yet done little to explain. 



NELSON’S EARLY LIFE. 

SOUTHEY. 

Nelson’s Birth and Boyhood—He is entered on board the 
Raisojinable —Goes to the West Indies in a Merchant-ship ; 
then serves in the Triumph —He sails in Captain Phipps’s 
Voyage of Discovery—Goes to the East Indies in the Sea- . 
Iwrset and returns in ill-health. 

Horatio, son of Edmund and Catherine Nelson, 
was born September 29th, 1758, in the personage- 
house of Burnham-Thorpe, a village in the country 
of Norfolk, of which his father was rector. The 
maiden name of his mother was Suckling: her 
grandmother was an elder sister of Sir Robert 
Walpole, and this child was named after his god¬ 
father, the first Lord Walpole. Mrs. Nelson died 
in 1767, leaving eight out of eleven children. Her 
brother, Captain Maurice Suckling, of the navy, 
visited the widower upon this event, and promised 
to take care of one of the boys. Three years 
afterwards, when Horatio was only twelve years 
of age, being at home during the Christmas 
holidays, he read in the country newspaper that 
his uncle was appointed to the Eaisonnable, of 
sixty-four guns. ‘‘Do, William,^’ said he to a 
brother who w^as a year and a half older than 
himself, “write to my father, and tell him that I 
should like to go to sea with uncle Maurice.^^ Mr. 
Nelson was then at Bath, whither he had gone 
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for the recovery of his health; his circumstances 
were straitened, and he had no prospect of ever 
seeing them bettered: he knew that it was the 
wish of providing for himself by which Horatio 
was chiefly actuated; and did not oppose his 
’resolution • he understood also the boy^s character, 
•and had always said, that in whatever station he 
might be placed, he would climb if possible to the 
very top of the tree. Accordingly Captain Suckling 
was Written to. *‘What,'^ said he in his answer, 
*'has poor Horatio done, who is so weak, that he, 
above all the rest, should be sent to rough it out 
at sea ? But let him come ; and the first time we 
go into action, a cannon-ball may knock off his 
head, and provide for him at once.^^ 

It is manifest from these words, that Horatio 
was not the boy whom his uncle would have 
chosen to bring up in his own profession. He was 
never of a strong body j and the ague, which at 
that time was one of the most common diseases in 
England, had greatly reduced his strength; yet 
he had already given proofs of that resolute heart 
and nobleness of mind, which, during his whole 
career of labour and of glory, so eminently distin¬ 
guished him. When a mere child, he strayed a 
bird’s-nesting from his grandmother’s house in 
company with a cow-boy ; the dinner-hour elapsed; 
he was absent, and could not be found ^ and the 
alarm of the family became very great, for they 
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apprehended that he might have been carried off 
by gipsies. At length, after search had been made 
for him in various directions, he was discovered 
alone, sitting composedly by the side of a brook 
which he could not get over. “I wonder, child,” 
said the old lady when she saw him, ‘‘that hunger 
and fear did not drive you home.^‘ “Fear! ^ 
grandmama,” replied the future hero, “I never 
saw fear:—^What is it?’^ Once, after the winter 
holidays, when he and his brother William had 
set off on horseback to return to school, they came 
back, because there had been a fall of snow ; and 
William, who did not much like the journey, said 
it was too deep for them to venture on. “If 
that be the case,^^ said the father, “you certainly 
shall not go; but make another attempt, and I 
will leave it to your honour. If the road is 
dangerous, you may return: but remember, boys, 

I leave it to your honour.^^ The snow was deep 
enough to have afforded them a reasonable excuse; 
but Horatio was not to be prevailed upon to turn 
back. “We must go on,*^ said he; “remember, 
brother, it was left to our honour.*' There were 
some fine pears growing in the schoolmaster's 
garden, which the boys regarded as lawful booty, 
and in the highest degree tempting; but the 
boldest among them were afraid to venture for 
the prize. Horatio volunteered upon this service: 
he was lowered down at night from the bedroom 
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window by some sheets, plundered the tree, was 
drawn up with the pears, and then distributed 
them among his school-fellows without reserving 
any for himself. *^He only took them,'^ he said, 
^‘because every other boy was afraid.’^ 

Early on a cold and dark spring morning Mr, 
Nelson's servant arrived at this school, at North 
Walsham, with the expected summons for Horatio 
to join his ship. The parting from his brother 
William, who had been for so many years his 
playmate and bed-fellow, was a painful effort, and 
was the beginning of those privations which are 
the sailor^s lot through life. He accompanied his 
father to London. The Bmsonnahle was lying in 
the Medway. He was put into the Chatham 
stage, and on its arrival was set down with the 
rest of the passengers, and left to find his way on 
board as he could. After wandering about in the 
cold, without being able to reach the ship, an 
officer observed the forlorn appearance of the boy, 
questiened him ; and, happening to be acquainted 
with his uncle, took him home and gave him 
some refreshments. When he got on board, 
Captain Suckling was not in the ship, nor had 
any person been apprised of the boy's coming. 
He paced the deck the whole remainder of the 
day without being noticed by any one ; and it 
was not till the second day that somebody, as he 
expressed it, “took compassion on him." The 
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pain which is felt when we are first transplanted 
from our native soil, when the living branch is 
cut from the parent tree, is one of the most 
poignant which we have to endure through life. 
There are after-griefs which wound more deeply, 
which leave behind them scars never to be effaced, 
which bruise the spirit, and sometimes break 
the heart j but never do we feel so keenly the 
want of love, the necessity of being loved, and the 
sense of utter desertion, as when we first leave 
the haven of home, and are, as it were, pushed off 
upon the stream of life. Added to these feelings, 
the sea-boy has to endure physical hardships, 
and the privation of every comfort, even of sleep. 
Nelson had a feeble body and an affectionate 
heart, and he remembered through life his first 
days of wretchedness in the service. 

The Raisonnahle having been commissioned 
on account of the dispute respecting the Falk¬ 
land Islands, was paid off as soon as the difference 
with the court of Spain was accommodated^ and 
Captain Suckling was removed to the Triwnjph, 
seventy-four, then stationed as a guard-ship in 
the Thames. This was considered as too inactive 
a life for a .boy, and Nelson was therefore sent a 
voyage to the West Indies in a merchant-ship, 
commanded by Mr. John Rathbone an excellent 
seaman, who had served as master's mate under 
Captain Suckling, in tlie Dreadnought He 
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returned a practical seaman, but with a hatred of 
the king’s service, and a saying then common 
among the sailors—“Aft the most honour j for* 
ward the better man.” Kathbone had probably 
been disappointed and disgusted in the navy; and, 
with no unfriendly intentions, warned Nelson 
•against a profession which he himself had found 
hopeless. His uncle received him on board the 
Triumph on his return, and discovering his dislike 
to the navy, took the best means of reconciling 
him to it. He held it out as a reward, that if 
he attended well to his navigation he should go 
in the cutter and decked long-boat, which was 
attached to the commanding-officer’s ship at 
Chatham. Thus he became a good pilot for 
vessels of that description, from Chatham to the 
Tower, and down the Swin Channel to the North 
Foreland, and acquired a confidence among rocks 
and sands, of which he often felt the valu0. 

Nelson had not been many months on board 
the Triumph^ when his love of enterprise was 
excited by hearing that two ships were fitting out 
for voyage of discovery toward the North Pole. 
In consequence of the difficulties which were 
expected on such a. service, these vessels were to 
take out efiective men instead of the usual 
number of boys. This, however, did not deter 
him from soliciting to be received, and, by his 
uncle’s interest, he was admitted as Coxswain, 
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under Captain Lutwidge, second in command. The 
voyage was undertaken in compliance with an 
application from the Royal Society. The Hon. 
Captain Constantine John Phipps, eldest son of 
Lord Mulgrave, volunteered his services. The 
Racehorse and Carcass bombs were selected as the 
strongest ships, and, therefore, best adapted for* 
such a Voyage ^ and they were taken into dock and 
strengthened, to render them as secure as possible 
against the ice. Two masters of Greenlandmen 
were employed as pilots for each ship. No expe¬ 
dition was ever more carefully fitted out j and the 
first Lord of the Admiralty, Lord Sandwich, with 
a laudable solicitude, went on board himself, 
before their departure, to see that every thing 
had been completed to the wish of the oflSicers. 
The ships were provided with a simple and 
excellent apparatus for distilling fresh from salt 
water, the invention of Dr. Irving, who accompani¬ 
ed the expedition. It consisted merely in fitting 
a tube to the ship^s kettle, and applying a wet 
mop to the surface, as the vapour was passing. 
By these means, from thirty-four to forty gallons 
were produced every day. 

They sailed from the Nore on the 4th of June : 
on the 6th of the following month they were in 
lat. 79® 56' 39" j long. 9*^ 43' 30" E. The next 
day, about the place where most of the old dis¬ 
coverers had been stopped, the Racehorse was 
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beset with ice ; but they hove her through with 
ice-anchors. Captain Phipps continued ranging 
along the ice, northward and westward, till the 
24th; he then tried to the eastward. On the 
30th he was in lat. 80° 13', long. 18° 48' R, 
^mong the islands and in the ice, with no appear¬ 
ance of an opening for the ships. The weather 
was exceedingly fine, mild, and unusally clear. 
Here they were becalmed in a large bay, with 
three apparent openings between the islands 
which formed it; but everywhere, as far as they 
could see, surrounded with ice. There was not a 
breath of air, the water was perfectly smooth, the 
ice covered with snow, low and even, except a few 
broken pieces near the edge j and the pools of 
water in the middle of the ice-fields just crusted 
over with young ice. On the next day the ice 
closed upon them, and no opening was to be seen 
anywhere, except a hole, or lake, as it might be 
called, of about a mile and a half in circumfer¬ 
ence, where the ships lay fast to the ice with 
their ice-anchors. From these ice-fields, they filled 
their casks with water, which was very pure and 
soft. The men were playing on the ice all day; 
but the Greenland pilots, who were further than 
they had ever been before, and considered that 
the season was far advancing, were alarmed at 
being thus beset. 

The next day there was not the smallest open- 
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ing, the ships were within less than two lengths 
of each other, separated by ice, and neither having 
room to turn. The ice. which the day before had 
been flat, and almost level with the water’s edge, 
was now in many places forced higher than the 
mainyard, by the pieces squeezing together. A 
day of thick fog followed : it was succeeded by 
clear weather ; but the passage by which the ships 
had entered from the westward was closed, and 
no open water was in sight, either in that or any 
other quarter. By the pilots’ advice the men 
were set to cut a passage and warp through the 
small openings to the westward. They sawed 
through pieces of ice twelve feet thick ; and this 
labour continued the whole day, during which 
their utmost efforts did not move the ships above 
three hundred yards ; while they were driven, 
together with the ice, far to the N. E. and E. by 
the current. Sometimes a field of several acres 


square would be lifted up between two larger 
islands, and incorporated with them ; and thus 
these larger pieces continued to grow by aggre¬ 
gation. Another day passed, and there seemed 
no probability of getting the ships out, without a 
strong E. or N. E. wind. The season was far ad¬ 
vanced, and every hour lessened the chance of 
extricating themselves. Young as he was, Nelson 
was appointed to command one of the boats which 
were sent out to explore a passage into the open 
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water. It was the means of saving a boat belong¬ 
ing to the Racehorse from a singular but imminent 
danger. Some of the officers had fired at and 
wounded a walrus. As no other animal has so 
human-like an expression in its countenance, so 
also is there none that seems to possess more of 
the passions of humanity. The wounded animal 
dived immediately, and brought up a number of 
its companions; and they all joined in an attack 
upon the boat. They wrested an oar from one of 
the men ; and it was with the utmost difficulty 
that the crew could prevent them from staving or 
upsetting her, till the Carcass8 boat came up : 
and the walruses, finding their enemies thus rein¬ 
forced, dispersed. Young Nelson exposed himself 
in a more daring manner. One night, during the 
mid-watch, he stole from the ship with one of bis 
comrades, taking advantage of a rising fog, and 
set off over the ice in pursuit of a bear. It was 
not long before they were missed. The fog thick¬ 
ened, and Capt. Lutwidge and his officers became 
exdhedingly alarmed for their safety. Between 
three and four in the morning the weather cleared, 
and the two adventurers were seen, at a consider¬ 
able distance from the ship, attacking a huge bear. 
The signal for them to return was immediately 
made: - Nelson’s comrade called upon him to obey 
it, but in vain ; his musket had flashed in the 
pan; their ammunition was expended ; and a 
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chasm in the ice, which divided him from the 
bear, probably preserved his life. ‘‘Never mind,*' 
he cried ; “do but let me get a blow at this devil 
with the butt-end of my musket, and we shall have 
him.** Capt. Lutwidge, however, seeing his danger 
fired a gun, which had the desired effect of fright** 
ening the beast ; and the boy then returned, some-, 
what afraid of the consequences of his trespass. 
The Captain reprimanded him sternly for conduct 
so unworthy of the office which he filled, and 
desired to know what motive he could have for 
hunting a hear. “Sir/* said he, pouting his lip, 
as he was wont to do when agitated, ‘T wished 
to kill the bear, that I might carry the skin to my 
father.** 

A party were now sent to an island, about 
twelve miles off (named Walden's Island in the 
charts, from the midshipman who was intrusted 
with this service ), to see where the open water 
lay. They came back with information, that the 
ice, though close all about them, was open to the 
westward, round the point by which 'they came* in. 
They said also, that upon the island they had had a 
fresh east wind. This intelligence considerably 
abated the hopes of the crew ; for where they lay 
it had been almost calm, and their main depen¬ 
dence had been upon the effect of an easterly wind 
in clearing the bay. There was but one alternative ; 
either to wait the event of the weather upon 
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the ships, or to* betake themselves to the boats. 
The likelihood that it might be necessary to sacri¬ 
fice the ships had been fore-seen. The ^ats, 
accordingly, were adapted, both in number and 
size, to transport, in case of emergency, the whole 
nrew j and there were Dutch whalers upon the 
• coast, in which they could all be conveyed to 
Europ^ As for wintering where they were, that 
dreadful experiment had been already tried to6 
often. No time was to be lost; the ships had 
driven into shoal water, having but fourteen 
fathoms. Should they, or the ice to which they 
were fast, take the ground^^they must inevitably 
be lost; and at this time they were driving fast 
toward some rocks on the N. E. Capt. Phipps sent 
for the officers of both ships, and told them his 
intention of preparing the boats for going away. 
They were immediately hoisted out, and the fit¬ 
ting begun. Canvas bread-bags wnre made, in 
case it should be necessary suddenly to desert the 
vessels ; and men were sent with the lead and 
lin? to the northward and eastward, to sound 
wherever they found cracks in the ice, fhat they 
might have notice before the ice took the ground ; 
for, in that case, the ships must instantly have 
been crushed or overset. 

On the 7th of August they began to haul the 
boats over the ice, Nelson having command of a 
four-oared cutter. The men behaved excellently 
14 
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well, lilft true British seamen ; they seemed recon¬ 
ciled to the thought of leaving the ships, and had 
full confidence in their officers. About noon, the 


ice appeared rather more open near the vessels; 
and as the wind was easterly, though there was 
but little of it, the sails were set, and they got 
about a mile to the westward. They moved very 


slowly, and were not now nearly so far to the west¬ 
ward as when they were first beset. Howe^r, all 


sail was kept upon them, to force, them through 


whenever the ice slacked the least. Whatever 


exertions were made, it could not be possible to 
get the boats to the water^s edge before the 14th ; 
and if the situation of the ships should not alter 
by that time, it would not be justifiable to stay 
longer by them. The commander therefore re¬ 
solved to carry on both attempts together, moving 
the boats constantly, and taking every opportunity 
of getting the ships through. A party was sent 
out next day to the westward, to examine the 
state of the ice : they returned with tidings that 
it was very heavy and close, consisting chiefljfi of 
large fields. The ships, however, moved something, 
and the ice itself was drifting westward. There 
was a thick fog,, so that it was impossible to as¬ 
certain what advantage had been gained. It 
continued on the 9th j but the ships were moved 
a little through some very small openings; the 
mist cleared.oft* in the afternoon 5 and it was then 
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percehred (hat Ihey had dtiven much more than 
could have been expected to the westward, and 
that the ice itself had driven still farther. In the 
course of the day they got past the boats, and took 
them on board again. On the morrow the wind 
sprang up to the N. N. E. All sail was set, and 
the ships forced their way through a great deal 
of vepr heavy ice. They frequently struck, and 
with such force, that one stroke broke the shank 
of the Racehorse's best bower-anchor, but the 
vessels made way ; and by noon they had cleared 
the ice, and were out at sea. The next day they 
anchored in Smeerenberg Harbour, close to that 
island of which the westernmost point is called 
Hakluyt^s Headland, in honour of the great pro¬ 
moter and compiler of our English voyages of 
discovery. 

Here they remained a few days, that the men 
might rest after their fatigue. No insect was to 
be seen in this dreary country, nor any species of 
reptile—not even the common earth-worm. Large 
b<?dies of ice, called icebergs, hlled up the valleys 
between high mountains, so dark as, when con¬ 
trasted with the snow, to appear black. The colour 
of the ice was a lively light green. Opposite to the 
place where they £xed their observatory, was one 
of these icebergs, above three hundred feet high ; 
its side towards the sea was nearly perpendicular, 
and a stream qf water issued from it. Large 
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pieces frequently broke off and rolled down into 
the sea. There was no thunder nor lightning 
during the whole time they were in these latitudes. 
The sky was generally loaded with hard white 
clouds, from which it was never entirely free even 
in the clearest weather. They always knew when 
they were approaching the ice long before they 
saw it, by a bright appearance near the horizon^ 
which the Greenlandmen called the hlinJc of th^ 
ice. The season was now so far advanced that 
nothing more could have been attempted, if indeed 
anything had been left' untried : but the summer 
had been unusually favourable, and they had care¬ 
fully surveyed the wall of ice, extending for more 
than twenty degrees between the latitudes of 80° 
and 81° without the smallest appearance of any 
opening. ^ 

The ships were paid off shortly after their 
return to England ; and 2^elson was then placed 
by his uncle with Captain Farmer, in the Seahorse, 
of twenty guns, then going out to the East Indies 
in the squadron under Sir Edward Hughes. He 
was stationed in the fore-top at watch and watch. 
His good conduct attracted the attention of the 
Master (afterwards Captain Surridge) in whose 
watch he was j and, upon his recommendation, 
the Captain rated him as midshipman. At this 
time his countenance was florid, and his appear¬ 
ance rather stout and athletic ^ but^ when he had 
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been about eighteen months in India, he felt 
the effects of that climate, so perilous to 
European constitutions. The disease baffled 
all power of medicine; he was reduced almost 
to a skeleton • the use of his limbs was for 

■ 

some time entirely lost ; and the only hope that 
remained was from a voyage home. Accordingly 
he was brought home by Captain Pigot, in the 
Dolphin j and had it not been for the atten¬ 
tive and careful kindness of that officer on the 
way, Nelson would never have lived to reach his 
native shores. He had formed an acquaintance 
with Sir Charles Pole, Sir Thomas Troubridge, 
and other distinguished officers, then, like himself, 
beginning their career : he had left them pursuing 
that career in full enjoyment of health and hope, 
and was returning from a country, in which all 
things were to him new and interesting, with a 
body broken down by sickness, and spirits which 
had sunk with his strength. Long afterwards, 
when the name of Nelson was known as widely as 
that of England itself, he spoke of the feelings 
which he at this time endured. ‘T felt impressed,^' 
said he, “with a feeling that I should never rise 
in my profession. My mind was staggered with a 
view of the difficulties I had to surmount and the 
little interest I possessed. I could discover no 
means of reaching the object of my ambition. 
After a long and gloomy reverie, in which I almost 
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wished myself overboard, a sudden glow of patriot¬ 
ism was kindled within me, and presented my 
king and country as my patron. Well, then,*' I 
exclaimed, “I will be a hero! and, confiding in 
Providence, I will brave every danger!" 

Long afterwSrds Nelson loved to speak of the 
feelings of that moment; and from that time, he ‘ 
often said, a radiant orb was suspended in his 
mind's eye, which urged him onward to renown. 
The state of mind in which these feelings began, 
is what the mystics mean by their season of dark¬ 
ness and desertion. If the animal spirits fail, 
they represent it as an actual temptation. The 
enthusiasm of Nelson's nature had taken a differ¬ 
ent direction, but its essence was the same. He 
knew to what the previous state of dejection was 
to be attributed, that an enfeebled body, and a * 
mind depressed, had cast this shade over his soul: 
but he always seemed willing to believe, that the 
sunshine which succeeded bore with it a prophetic 
glory, and that the light which led him on, was 
“light from heaven," 



THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR. AND 
DEATH OF NELSON 

SOUTHEY, 

f 

ViLLENEUVE was a skilful seaman, worthy of 
serving a better master anl a better cause. His 
plan of defence was as well conceived, and as 
original, as the plan of attack. He formed the 
fleet in a double line, every alternate ship being 
about a cable’s length to windward of her second 
ahead and astern. Nelson, certain of a triumphant 
issue to the day, asked Blackwood what he should 
consider as a victory. That officer answered, 
that considering the handson?e way in which 
battle was offered by the enemy, their apparent 
determination foi^ a fair trial of strength, and the 
situation of the land, he thought it would be a 
glorious result if fourteen were captured. He 
replied, ‘T shall not be satisfied with anything 
short of twenty.*’ Soon afterwards he asked him 
if he did not think there was a signal wanting 
Captain Blackwood made answer, that he thought 
the whole fleet seemed very clearly to understand 
what they were about. These words were scarcely 
spoken before that signal was made, which will be 
remembered as long as the language, or even the 
memory of England shall endure—Nelson’s last 
signal— ‘England expects that every man 
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WILL DO HIS DUTY V It was received throughout 
the fleet with a shout of answering acclamation, 
made sublime by the spirit which it breathed, and 
the feeling which it expressed. “Now/* said Lord 
Nelson, “lean do‘no more. We must trust to 
the great Disposer of all events, and the justice 
of our cause. I thank God for this great oppor^- ' 
tuuity of doing my duty/^ 

He wore that day, as usual, his Admiral^s 
frock-coat, bearing on the left breast four stars of 
the different orders with which he was invested. 
Ornaments which rendered him so conspicuous a 
mark for the enemy, were beheld with ominous 
apprehensions by his officers. It was known that 
there were riflemen on board the French ships ; 
and it could not be doubted but that his life 
would be particularly aimed at. They communi¬ 
cated their fears to each other, and the Surgeon, 
Mr. Beatty, spoke to the Chaplain, Dr. Scott, and 
to Mr. Scott, the public Secretary, desiring that 
some person would entreat him to change his 
dress, or cover the stars : but they knew that 
such a request would highly displease him. “In 
honour I gained them,*^ he had said, when such a 
thing had been hinted to him formerly, ‘‘and in 
honour I will die with them.’* Mr. Beatty, 
however, would not have been deterred by any 
fear of exciting his displeasure, from speaking to 
him himself upon a subject in which the weal of 
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England, as well as the life of Nelson, was con¬ 
cerned, but he was ordered from the deck before 
he could find an opportunity. This was a point 
upon which NelsoVs officers knew that it was 
hopeless to remonstrate or reason with him ; but 
•both Blackwood, and his own Okptain, Hardy, 
represented to him how advantageous to the fleet 
it would be for him to keep out of action as long 
as possible ; and he consented at last to let the 
Leviathan and the Temeraire, wl)ich were sailing 
abreast of the Victory, be ordered to pass ahead. 
Yet even here the last infirmity of this noble 
mind was indulged ; for these ships could not pass 
ahead if the Victory continued to carry all her 
sail, and so far was Nelson from shortening sail, 
that it was evident he took pleasure in pressing 
on, and rendering it impossible for them to obey 
his own orders. A long swell was setting into the 
Bay of Cadiz. Our ships, crowding all sail, moved 
majestically before it, with light winds from the 
south-west. The sun shone on the sails of the 
enemy, and their vpell-formed line, with their 
numerous three-deckers, • made an appearance 
which Say other assailants would have thought 
formidable ; but the Brithh sailors only admired 
the beauty and the splendour of the spectacle ; 
and, in full confidence of winning what they 
saw, remarked to each other what a fine sight 
yonder ships would make at Spithead ! 
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The French admiral, from the Bucentawet 
beheld the new manner in which his enemy was 
advancing—Nelson and Collingwood each leading 
his line ; and pointing them dht to his officers, he 
is said to have exclaimed, that such conduct could 
not fail to successful. Yet Villeneuve had 
made his own dispositions with the utmost skill,* 
and the fleets under his command waited for the 
attack with perfect coolness. Ten minutes before 
twelve they opened their fire. Eight or nine of 
the ships immediately ahead of the Victory^ and 
across her bows, fired single guns at her, to as¬ 
certain whether she was yet within their range. 
As soon as Nelson perceived that their shot passed 
over him, he desired Blackwood, and Captain 
Prowse, of the Sirius, to repair to their respective 
frigates, and on their way, to tell all the Captains 
of the line-of-battle ships that he depended on 
their exertions j and that if, by the prescribed 
mode of attack, they found it impracticable to get 
into action immediately, they might adopt what¬ 
ever they thought best, provided it led them 
quickly and closely alongside an enemy. As they 
were standing on the front of the poop, il^ackwood 
took him by the hand, saying ho hoped soon to 
return and find him in possession of twenty prizes. 
He replied, ‘‘God bless you, Blackwood j I shall 
never speak to you again 

Nelson^s column was steered about two points 
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more to the north than Collingwood*s, in order to 
cut off the enemy^s escape into Cadiz j the lee 
line, therefore, was first engaged, ^‘See,’^ cried 
Nelson, pointing to the Royal Sovereign^ as he 
steered right for the centre of the enemy's line, 
out through it astern of the Santa Anna, three- 
decker, and engaged her at the muzzle of her guns 
on the star-board side. ‘‘See how that noble 
fellow Collingwood carries his ship into action !" 
Collingwood, delighted at being first in the heat 
of the fire, and knowing the feelings of his com¬ 
mander and old friend, turned to his Captain, 
and exclaimed, “Rotherham, what would Nelson 
give to be here!" Both these brave officers, 
perhaps, at this mogient thought of Nelson with 
gratitude, for a circumstance which had occurred 
on the preceding day. Admiral Collingwood, with 
some of the Captains, having gone on board the 
Victory to receive instructions, Nelson inquired 
of him where his Captain was, and was told, in 
reply, that they were not upon good terms with 
each other. •Terms said Nelson ; “good terms 
with each other!" Immediately he sent a boat 
for Captain Rotherham ^ led him, as soon as he 
arrived, to Collingwood, and saying, ‘‘Look I 
yonder are the enemy,’* bade them shake hands 
like Englishmen. 

The enemy continued to fire a gun at a time 
at the Victory, till they saw that a shot had passed 
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thfough her main-top-gallaiit sail; then they 
opened their broadsides, aiming chiefly at her 
rigging, in the hope of disabling her before she 
could close with them. Nelson, as usual, had 
hoisted several flags, lest one should be shot 
away. The enemy showed no colours till late in 
the action, when they began to feel the necessity 
of having them to strike. For this reason, the 
Santissima Trinidad^ Nelson’s old acquaintance, 
as he used to call her, was distinguishable only 
by her four decks, and to the bow of this opponent 
he ordered the Victory to be steered. Meantime 
an incessant raking fire was kept up upon the 
Victory. The Admiral’s Secretary was one of 
the first who fell; he was kille^ by a cannon-shot 
while conversing with Hardy. Captain Adair of 
the Marines, with the help of a sailor, endeavoured 
to remove the body from Nelson’s sight, who had 
a great regard for Mr. Scott j but be anxiously 
asked, “Is that poor Scott that’s gone V* and 
being informed that it was indeed so, exclaimed, 
‘Toot fellow I” Presently, ^ double-headed shot 
struck a party of marines, who were drawn up on 
the poop, and killed eight of them, upon which 
Nelson immediately desired Captain Adair to 
disperse his men round the ship, that they might 
not suffer so much from being together. A few 
minutes afterwards a shot struck the fore-brace 
bits on the quarter-deck, > and passed between 
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Nelson and Hardy, a splinter from the bit tear¬ 
ing off Hardybuckle, and bruising his foot. 
Both stopped, and looked anxiously at each other ; 
each supposed the other to be wounded. Nelson 
then smiled, and said, *‘This is too warm work. 
•Hardy, to last long.^^ , 

. The Victory had not yet returned a single gun. 
Fifty of her men had been by this time killed or 
wounded, and her main-topmast, with all her stud¬ 
ding sails and her booms, shot away. Nelson 
declared that in all his battles he had seen nothing 
which surpassed the cool courage of his crew on 
this occasion. At four minutes after twelve she 
opened her fire from both sides of her deck. It 
was not possible to break the enemy^s line with¬ 
out running on board one of their ships. Hardy 
informed him of this, and asked him which ho 
would prefer. Nelson replied, ‘‘Take* your choice. 
Hardy ; it does not signify much.*' The master 
was ordered to put the helm to port, and the 
Victory ran on board the MedoutahlCy just as her 
tiller ropes were shot away. The French ship 
received her with a broadside ; then instantly let 
down her lower-deck ports, for fear of being board¬ 
ed through them, and never afterwards fired a 
great gun during the action. Her tops, like those 
of all the enemy’s ships, were filled with riflemen. 
Nelson never placed musketry in his tops. He 
had a strong dislike to the practice, not merely 
15 
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because it endangers setting fire te the sails, but 
also because it is a murderous sort of warfare, by 
which individuals may suffer, and a commander 
now and then be picked off, but which never can 
decide the fate of a general engagement. 

Captain Harvey, in the Temeraire, fell on 
board the Redoutable on the other side. Another, 
enemy was in like manner on board the Temeraire ^ 
so that these four ships formed as compact a tier 
as if they had been moored together, their heads 
lying all the same way. The Lieutenants of the 
Victory^ seeing this, depressed their guns of the 
middle and lower decks, and fired with a dimi¬ 
nished charge, lest the shot should pass through, 
and injure the Temeraire. And because there 
was daiiger that the Redoutahle might take fire 
from the lower-deck guns, the muzzles of which 
touched her side when they were run out, the 
fireman of each gun stood ready with a bucket of 
water, which, as soon as the gun w^as discharged, 
he dashed into the hole made by the shot. An 
incessant fire was kept up from the Victory from 
both sides, her larboard guns playing upon the 
Bucentaure and the huge Santissima Trinidad, 

It had been part of Nelson^s prayer, that the 
British fleet might be distinguished by humanity 
in the victory which he expected. Setting an 
example himself, he twice gave orders to cease 
firing upon the Redoutahle^ supposing that she 
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had struck, because her great guns were silent ; 
for, as she carried no flag, there was no means of 
instantly ascertaining the fact. From this ship, 
which he had thus twice spared, he received his 
death. A ball fired from her mizen-top, which 
in the then situation of the two vessels, was not 
•more than fifteen yards from that part of the deck 
where he was standing, struck the epaulette on his 
left shoulder, about a quarter after one, just in 
the heat of action. He fell upon his face, on the 
spot which was covered with his poor Secretary’s 
blood. Hardy, who was a few steps from him, 
turning round, saw three men raising him up. 
“They have done for me at last. Hardysaid he. 
*‘1 hope not,’^ cried Hardy. “Yes” he replied j 
“my back-bone is shot through.” Yet even now, 
not for a moment losing his presence of mind, he 
observed, as they were carrying him down the 
ladder, that the tiller ropes, which had been shot 
away, were not yet replaced, and ordered that new 
ones should be rove immediately 5 then, that he 
might not be seen by the crew, he took out his 
handkerchief, and covered his face and his stars. 
Had he but concealed these badges of honour 
from the enemy, England, perhaps, would not 
have had cause to receive with sorrow the news of 
the battle of Trafalgar. 

The cockpit < was crowded with wounded 
and dying men, over whose bodies he was 
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with some difficulty conveyed, and laid upon, a 
pallet in the Midshipmen's berth. It was soon 
perceived, upon examination, that the wound was 
mortal. This, however, was concealed from all 
except Captain Haidy, the Chaplain, and the 
medical attendants. He himself being certain, 
from the sensation in his back and the gush of blood' 
he felt momently within his breast, that no human 
care could avail him, insisted that the Surgeon 
should leave him, and attend to those to whom 
he might be useful; ‘Tor,” said be, “you can do 
nothing for me.*^ All that could be done was to 
fan him with paper, and frequently to give him 
lemonade to alleviate his intense thirst. He was 
in great pain, and expressed much anxiety for the 
event of the action, which now began to declare 
itself. As often as a ship struck, the crew of the 
Victory hurraed ; and at every hurra, a visible 
expression of joy gleamed in the eyes and marked 
the countenance of the dying hero. But he 
became impatient to see Captain Hardy; and as 
that officer, though often sent for, could not leave 
the deck, Nelson feared that some .fatal cause 
prevented him and repeatedly cried, “Will no one 
bring Hardy to me ? He must be killed ! He is 
surely dead !*' An hour and ten minutes elapsed 
from the time when Nelson received his wound 
before Hardy couW come to him. They shook 
hands in silence, Hardy in vain struggling to 
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suppress the feelings of that most painful and yet 
sublimest moment. ‘‘Well, Hardy,said Nelson, 
“how goes the day with us “Very well,” replied 
Hardy; “ten ships have struck, but five of the 
van have ’ tacked, and show an intention to bear 
down upon the Victory» I have called two or 
‘ three of our fresh ships round, and have no doubt 
of giving them a drubbing.’^ “I hope,” said 
Nelson, ‘‘none of our ships have struck.*^ Hardy 
answered, “There was no fear of that.^ Then 
and not till then. Nelson spoke of himself. “I 
am a dead man, Hardy,’^ said he ; “I am going 
fast; it will be all over with me soon. Come 
nearer to me. Let my dear Lady Hamilton have 
my hair, and all other things belonging to me.” 
Hardy observed, that he hoped Mr. Beatty could 
yet hold out some prospect of lifd. “Oh, no !” he 
replied j “it is impossible. ,My back is shot through. 
Beatty will tell you so.” Captain Hardy then, 
once more, shook hands with him, and, with a 
heart almost bursting, hastened upon deck. 

By this time all feeling below the breast was 
gone j and Nelson, having made the Surgeon 
ascertain this, said to him : “You know I am gone, 
I know it. I feel something rising in my breast”— 
putting his hand on his left side—“which tells me 
so.” And upon Beatty’s inquiring whether his 
pain was very great, he replied, “So great, that he 
wished he was dead. Yet,” said he, in a lower 
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voice, ‘^one would like to live a little longer too ** 
And after a few minutes, in the same under tone, 
he added, “What would become of the poor Lady 
Hamilton, if she knew my situation I** Next to 
bis country she occupied his thoughts.. Captain 
Hardy, some fifty minutes after he had left the • 
cockpit, returned ; and, again taking the hands of ' 
his dying friend and commander, congratulated 
him on having gained a complete victory. How 
many of the enemy were taken he did not know, 
as it was impossible to perceive them distinctly ; 
but fourteen or fifteen at least. “That's well," 
cried Nelson, “but I bargained for twenty.'* And 
then, in a stronger voice, he said : “Anchor, Hardy ; 
anchor." Hardy, upon this, hinted that Admiral 
Oolliugwood would take upon himself the direc¬ 
tion of affairs. •“Not while I live, Hardy," said 
the dying Nelson, ineffectually endavouring to 
raise himself from the bed : “Do you anchor." His 
previous order for preparing to anchor had shown 
how clearly he foresaw the necessity of this. Pre¬ 
sently, calling Hardy back, he said to him in a low 
voice, “Don’t throw me overboardand he 
desired that he might be buried by his parents, 
unlpss it should please the King to order otherwise. 
Then reverting to private feelings : “Take care of 
my dear Lady Hamilton, Hardy : take care of poor 
Lady Hamilton. Kiss me, Hardy," said he. Hardy 
knelt down and kissed his cheek : and Nelson 
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said, ^‘Now I am satisfied. Thank God, I have 
done my duty/^ Hardy stood over him in silence 
for a moment or two, then knelt again and kissed 
his forehead. ^^Who is that said Nelson ; and 
being informed, he replied, ^^God bless you. Hardy/' 
*And Hardy then left him—for ever. 

Nelson now desired to be turned upon his right 
side, and said, wish I had not left the deck ; for 
1 shall soon be gone.'^ Death was, indeed, rapidly 
approaching. He said to the Chaplain, ^^Doctor, 
I have not been a great sinner and after a short 
pause, ^Tlemember that I leave Lady Hamilton 
and my daughter Horatia as a legacy to my 
country.'^ His articulation now became difficult ; 
but he was distinctly heard to say, “Thank God, 
I have done my duty.” These words he repeatedly 
pronounced j and they were the last words which 
he uttered. He expired •at thirty minutes after 
four —three hours and a quarter after he had 
received his wound. 

Within a quarter ofan hour after Nelson was 
wounded, about fifty of the Victory's men fell by 
the enemy's musketry. They, however, on their 
part, were not idle ; and it was not long before 
there were only two Frenchmen left^ alive in .the 
mizen-top of the Redoutahle. One of them was the 
man who had given the fatal wound : he did not 
live to boast of what he had done. An old quarter¬ 
master had seen him fire ; and easily recognised 
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him^ because he wore a glazed cocked hat and a 
white frock. This quarter-master and two Mid¬ 
shipmen, Mr. Collingwood and Mr. Pollard, were 
the only persons left in the Victory's poop—the 
two Midshipmen kept firing at the top, and he 
supplied them with cartridges. One of the French-' 
men, attempting to make his escape down the ' 
rigging, was shot by Mr. Pollard, and fell on the 
poop. But the old quarter-master, as he cried out, 

*‘That's he—that's he," and pointed at the other, 
who was coming forward to fire again, received a 
shot in his mouth, and fell dead. Both the Mid¬ 
shipmen then fired at the same time, and the 
fellow dropped in the top. When they took 
possession of the prize, they went into the mizen- 
top, and found him dead, with one ball through his 
head, and another through his breast. 

The Bedoutable struck within twenty minutes 
after the fatal shot had been fired from her. During 
that time she had been twice on fire—in her fore- 
chains and in her forecastle. The French, as they 
had done in other battles, made use in this, of fire¬ 
balls and other combustibles j implements of de¬ 
struction which other nations, from a sense of 
honour and humanity, have laid aside ; which add 
to the suffering of the wounded, without deter¬ 
mining the issue of the combat: which none but 
the cruel would employ, and t^^hich never can be 
successful against the brave. Once they succeeded 
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in setting fire, from the Bedoutab’e, to some ropes 

and canvas on the Victory*8 booms. The cry ran 

through the ship, and reached the cockpit: but 

even this dreadful cry produced no confusion: the 

men displayed that perfect self-possession in 

* danger by which English seamen are characterised ; 

they extinguished the flames on board their own 

ship, and then hastened to extinguish them in the 

enemy, by throwing buckets of water from the 

gangway. When the RedoutcMe had struck, it 

was not practicable to board her from the Victory ; 

for, though the two ships touched, the upper works 
•* 

of both fell in so much, that there was a great 
space between their gangways; and she could not 
be boarded from the lower or middle decks, because 
her ports were down. Some of our men went to 
Lieutenant Quilliam, and offered to swim under 
her bows, and get up there ; but it was thought 
unfit to hazard bravedives in this manner. 

What our men would have done from gallantry, 
some of the crew of the Sanlissima Trinidad did 
to save themselves. Unable to stand the tremend¬ 
ous fire of the Victory^ whose larboard guns play¬ 
ed against this great four-decker, and not knowing 
how else to escape them, nor where else to betake 
themselves for protection, many of them leaped 
overboad, and swam to the Victory : and were 
actually helped up her sides by the English during 
the action. The Spaniards began the battle with 
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less vivacity than their unworthy allies^ but they 
continued it with greater firmness. The ArgoTiauta 
and Bahama were defended till they had each lost 
about four hundred men ; the San Juan Ne'pomu- 
ceno lost three hundred and fifty. Often as the 
superiority of British courage has been proved 

I. 

against France upon the seas, it was never more 
conspicuous than in this decisive conflict. Five of 
our ships were engaged muzzle to muzzle with five 
of the French. In all five the Frenchmen lowered 
their lower-deck ports, and deserted their guns; 
while our men continued deliberately to load and 
fire, till they had made the victory secure. 

Once, amidst his sufferings, Nelson had 
expressed a wish that he were dead ; but imme¬ 
diately the spirit subdued the pains of death and 
he wished to live a little longer—doubtless that 
he might hear the completion of the victory which 
he had seen so gloriously begun. That consolation, 
that joy, that triumph was afforded him. He 
lived to know that the victory was decisive ; 
and the last guns which were fired at the flying 
enemy were heard a minute or two before he 
expired. The ships which were thus flying were 
four of the enemy's van, all French, under Kear- 
Admiral Dumanoir. They had borne no part in 
the action ; and now, when they were seeking 
safety in flight, they fired not only into the 
Victory and Royal Sovereign as they passed, but 
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poured their broadsides into the Spanish captured 
ships; and they were seen to back their topsails, 
for the purpose of firing with more precision. 
The indignation of the Spaniards at this detest¬ 
able cruelty from their allies, for whom they had 
• fought so bravely, and so profusely bled, may well 
be conceived. It was such that when, two days 
after the action, seven of the ships which had 
escaped into Cadiz came out, in hopes of retaking 
some of the disabled prizes, the prisoners in the 
Argonauta^ in a body, offered their services to the 
British prize-master, to man the guns against 
any of the French ships, saying that if a Spanish 
ship came alongside, they would quietly go below ; 
but they requested that they might be allowed to 
fight the French, in resentment for the murderous 
usage which they had suffered at their hands. 
Such was their earnestness, and such the implicit 
confidence which could be placed in Spanish 
honour, that the offer was accepted, and they were 
actually stationed at the lower-deck guns. Duraa- 
noir and his squadron were not more fortunate 
than the fleet from whose destruction they fled. 
They fell in with 'Sy Richard Strachan, who was 
cruising for the Rochefort squadron, and were all 
taken. In the better days of France, if such a 
crime could then have been committed, it would 
have received an exemplary punishment from the 
French Government j under Buonaparte, it was 
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sure of impunity, and perhaps, might be thought 
deserving of reward. But if the Spanish Court 
had been independent, it would have become us to 
have delivered Diimanoir and his Captains up to 
Spain, that they might have been brought to 
trial, and hanged in sight of the remains of the 
Spanish fleet. 

The total British loss in the battle of Trafalgar 
amounted to one thousand five hundred and 
eighty-seven.^ ^wenty of the enemy struck. But 
it was not possible to anchor the fleets as Nelson 
had enjoined 5—a gale came on from the south¬ 
west 5 some of the prizes went down, some went 
on shore; one effected its escape into Cadiz ; 
others were destroyed Four only were saved, 
and those by the greatest exertions. The wounded 
Spaniards were sent ashore, an assurance being 
given that they should not serve till regularly 
exchanged ; and the Spaniards, with a generous 
feeling, which would not, perhaps, have been 
found in any other people, offered the use of their 
hospitals for our wounded, pledging the honour of 
Spain that they should be carefully attended 
there. When the storm, after the action, drove 
some of the prizes upon the coast, they declared 
that the English, who were thus thrown into 
their hands, should not be considered as prisoners 
of war j and the Spanish soldiers gave up their 
own beds to their shipwrecked enemies. The 
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Spanish Vice-Admiral, Alva, died of his wounds. 
Villeneuve was sent to England, and permitted to 
return to Fraifce. The French Government say 
that he destroyed himself on the way to Paris, 
dreading the consequences of a court-martial; but 
there is eveiy reason to believe that the tyrant, 
who never acknowledged the loss of the battle of 
Trafalgar, added Villeneuve to the numerous vic¬ 
tims of his murderous policy. 

It is almost superfluous to add, that all the 
honours which a grateful country could bestow 
were heaped upon the memory of Nelson. His 
brother was made an earl, with a grant of £6,000 
a year j £10,000 w^re voted to each of his sisters; 
.and £100,000 for the purchase of an estate. A 
public funeral was decreed, and a public monu¬ 
ment^ statues and monuments also were voted by 
most of our principal cities. The leaden coflin in 
which he was brought home was cut in pieces, 
Avhich were distributed as relics of Saint Nelson— 
so the gunner of the Victory called them j and 
when, at his interment, his flag was about to be 
lowered into the grave, the sailors who assisted at 
the ceremony with one accord rent it in pieces, 
that each might preserve a fragment while he 
lived. 

The death of Nelson was felt in England as 
something more than a public calamity. Men 
started at the intelligence, and turned pale, as if 
36 
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they had heard of the loss of a dear friend. An 
object of our admiration and affection, of our pride 
and of our hopes, was suddenly t^ken from us ; 
and it seemed as if we had never, till then, known 
how deeply we loved and reverenced him. What 
the country had lost in its great na^al hero—the 
greatest of our own, and of all former times—was 
scarcely taken into the account of grief. So per¬ 
fectly, indeed, had he performed his part, that 
the maritime war, after the battle of Trafalgar, 
was considered at an end. The fleets of the enemy 
were not merely defeated, but destroyed. New 
navies must be built and a new race of seamen 
reared for them, before the ^possibility of their 
invading pur shores could gain be contemplated. 
It was not, therefore, from any selfish reflection 
upon the magnitude of our loss that we mourned 
for him : the general sorrow w’^as of a higher 
character. The people of England grieved that 
funeral ceremonies, and public monuments, and 
posthumous rewards, were all which they could 
now bestow upon him whom the King, the legis¬ 
lature, and the nation, would have alike delighted 
to honour; whom every tongue would have blessed ; 
whose presence in every village through which he 
might have passed would have wakened the church- 
bells, have given schoolboys a holiday, have drawn 
children from their sport to gaze upon him, and 
*'old men from the chimney-corner' to look upon 
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Nelson ete they died. The victory of Trafalgar 
was celebrated, indeed, with the usual forms of re- 
joicing, but they were without joy ; for such already 
was the glory of the British navy, through Nelson^s 
surpassing genius, that it scarcely seemed to 
receive any addition from the most signal victory 
that ever was achieved upon the seas. And the 
destruction of this mighty fleet, by which all the 
maritime schemes of France were totally frus¬ 
trated, hardly appeared to add to our security or 
strength ; for, wliile Nelson was living to watch 
the combined squadrons of the enemy, we felt 
Ourselves as secure as now, when they were no 
longer in existence. 

There was reason to suppose, from the appear¬ 
ances upon opening the body, that, in the course 
of nature, he might have attained, like his father, 
to a good old age. Yet be cannot be said to have 
fallen prematurely whose work was done ^ nor 
ought he to be lamented, who died so full of 
honours, and at the height of human fame. The 
most triumphant death is that of the martyr ; the 
most awful, that of the martyred patriot j the most 
splendid, that of the hero in the hour of victory : 
and if the chariot and the horses of fire had been 
vouchsafed for Nelson’s translation, he could 
scarcely have departed in a brighter blaze of 
glory. He has left us, not indeed his mantle of 
inspiration, but a name and an example, which 
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are at this hour inspiring thousands of the youth 
of England: a name which is our pride, and an 
example which will continue to be our shield and 
our strength. Thus it is that the spirits of the 
great and the wise continue to live and to act 
after them. 


DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 

ROBERTSON. 

Next morning, being Friday the third day of 
August, in the year 1492 , Columbus set sail, a 
little before sunrise, in presence of a vast crowd 
of spectators, who sent up their supplications 
to Heaven for the prosperous issue of the voyage, 
which they wished rather than expected. 
Columbus steered directly for the Canary Islands, 
and arrived there without any occurrence that 
would have deserved notice on any other occasion. 
But in a voyage of such expectation and import¬ 
ance every circumstance was the object of 
attention. ♦ ♦ ♦ • 

Upon the 1st of October they were, according 
to'the admiral's reckoning, seven hundred and 
seventy leagues to the west of the Canaries ; but, 
lest his men should be intimidated by the pro¬ 
digious length of the navigation, he gave out that 
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they had proceeded only five hundred and eighty- 
four leagues ; and fortunately for Columbus, 
neither his own pilot nor those of the other ships 
had skill sufficient to correct this error and dis¬ 
cover the deceit. They had now been above three 
weeks at sea; they had proceeded far beyond 
what former navigators had attempted or deemed 
possible ; all their prognostics of discovery, drawn 
from the flight of birds and other circumstances, 
had proved fallacious ^ the appearances of land, 
with which their own credulity or the artifice of 
their commander had from time to time flattered 
and amused them, had been altogether illusive, 
and their prospect of success seemed now to be as 
distant as ever. These reflections occurred often 
to men who had no other object or occupation 
than to reason and discourse concerning the inten¬ 
tion and circumstances of their expedition. They 
made impression at first upon the ignorant and 
timid, and extending by degrees to such as were 
better informed or more resolute, the contagion 
spread at length from ship to ship. From secret 
whispers or murmurings they proceeded to open 
cabals and public complaints* They taxed their 
sovereign with inconsiderate credulity, in paying 
such regard to the vain promises and rash conjec¬ 
tures of an indigent foreigner, as to hazard the 
lives of so many of her own subjects in prosecut¬ 
ing a chimerical scheme. They affirmed that 
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they had fully performed their duty by venturing 
so far in an unknown and hopeless course^ and 
could incur no blame for refusing to follow any 
longer a desperate adventurer to certain destruc¬ 
tion. They contended that it was necessary to 
think of returning to Spain while their crazy 
vessels were still in a condition to keep the sea, ' 
but expressed their fears that the attempt would 
prove yain, as the wind, which had hitherto been 
so favourable to their course, must render it 
impossible to sail in the opposite direction. All 
agreed that Columbus should be compelled by 
force to adopt a measure on which their common 
safety depended. Some of the more audacious 
proposed, as the most expeditious and certain 
method for getting rid at once of his remon¬ 
strances, to throw him into the sea, being persuad¬ 
ed that, upon their return to Spain, the death of 
an unsuccessful projector would excite little 
concern, and be inquired into with no curiosity. 

Columbus was fully sensible of his perilous 
situation. He had observed, with great uneasi¬ 
ness, the fatal operation of ignorance and of fear 
in producing disaffection among his crew, and 
saw that it was now ready to burst out into open 
mutiny. He retained, however, perfect presence 
of mind. He affected to seem ignorant of their 
machinations. Notwithstanding the agitation and 
solicitude of his own mind, he appeared with 
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a cheerful countenance, like a man satisfied with 
the progress he had made, and confident of 
success. Sometimes he employed all the arts of 
insinuation to soothe his men. Sometimes he 
endeavoured to work upon their ambition or 
avarice by magnificent descriptions of the fame 
and wealth which they were about to acquire. 
On other occasions he assumed a tone of authority, 
and threatened them with vengeance from their 
sovereign if, by their dastardly behaviour, they 
should defeat this noble effort to promote the 
glory of God, and to exhalt the Spanish name 
above that of every other nation. Even with 
seditious sailors, the words of a man whom they 
had been accustomed to reverence, were weighty 
and persuasive, and not only restrained them 
from those violent excesses which they meditated, 
but prevailed with them to accompany their 
admiral for some time longer. 

As they proceeded, the indications of ap¬ 
proaching land seemed to be more certain, and 
excited hope in proportion. The birds began to 
appear in flocks, making towards the south‘West. 
Columbus, in imitation of the Portuguese naviga¬ 
tors, who had been guided in several of their 
discoveries by the motion of birds, altered hig 
course from due west towards that quarter whither 
they pointed their flight. But, after holding on 
for several days in this new direction, without any 
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better success than formerly, having seen no 
object during thirty days but the sea and the sky, 
the hopes of his companions subsided faster than 
they had risen; their fears revived with additional 
force j impatience, rage, and despair appeared 
in every countenance. All sense of subordination 
was lost. The fficers, who had hitherto concurred 
with Columbus in opinion, and supported his 
authority, now took part with the private men ; 
they assembled tumultuously on the deck, ex¬ 
postulated with their commander, mingled threats 
with their expostulations, and required him 
instantly to tack about and return to Europe. 
Columbus perceived that it would be of no avail 
to have recourse to any of his former arts, which, 
having been tried so often, had lost their effect ; 
and that it was impossible to rekindle any zeal 
for the success of the expedition among men in 
whose breasts fear had extinguised every gener¬ 
ous sentiment. He saw that it was no less vain 
to think of employing either gentle or severe 
measures to quell a mutinj so general and so 
violent. It was necessary, on all those accounts, 
to soothe passions which he could no longer com¬ 
mand, and to give way to a torrent too impetuous 
to be checked. He promised solemnly to bis men 
that he would comply with their request, provided 
they would accompany him and obey his com¬ 
mand for three days longer, and if, during that 
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time, land were not discovered, he would then 
abandon the enterprise, and direct his course to¬ 
wards Spain. • ^ 

Enraged as the sailors were, and impatient to 
turn their faces again towards their native country, 

* this proposition did not appear to them unreason¬ 
able ; nor did Columbus hazard ^much in confining 
himself to a term so short. The presages of dis¬ 
covering land were now so numerous and promising 
that he deemed them infallible. For some days 
the sounding-line reached the bottom, and the soil 
which it brought up indicated land to be at no 
great distance. The flocks of birds increased, and 
were composed not only of sea-fowls, but of such 
land-birds as could not be supposed to fly far from 
the shore. The crew of the Pinta observed a cane 
floating, which seemed to have been newly cut, 
and likewise a piece of timber artificially carved. 
The sailors aboard the Nigna took up the branch 
of a tree with red berries perfectly fresh. The 
clouds around the setting sun assumed a new 
appearance ; the air was more mild and warm, 
and during night the wind became unequal and 
variable. From all these symptoms, Columbus 
was so confident of being near land, that on the 
evening of the eleventh • of October, after public 
prayers for success, he ordered the sails to be 
furled, and the ships to lie to, keeping strict watch 
lest they should be driven ashore in the night. 
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During this interval of suspense and expectation^ 
no man shut his eyes, all kept upon deck, gazing 
intently towards that quarter where they expected 
to discover the land, which had so long been the 
object of their wishes. 

About two hours before midnight, Columbus, 
standing on the forecastle, observed a light at a * 
distance, and privately pointed it out to Pedro 
Guttierez, a page of the Queen’s wardrobe. Gutti- 
erez perceived it, and calling to Salcedo, comp¬ 
troller of the fleet, all three saw it in motion, as 
if it were carried from place to place. A little 
after midnight, the joyful sound of Land ! Land ! 
w^as heard from the Pinta, which kept always 
ahead of the other ships. But having been so 
often deceived by fallacious appearances, every 
man was now become slow of belief, and waited 
in all the anguish of uncertainty and impatience 
for the return of day. As soon as morning dawned, 
all doubts and fears were dispelled. From every 
ship an island was seen about two leagues to the 
north, whose flat and verdant fields, well stored 
with wood, and watered with many rivulets, pre¬ 
sented the aspect of a delightful country. The 
crew of the Pinta instantly began the Te Deum, 
as a hymn of thanksgiving to God, and were 
joined by those of the other ships with tears of 

joy and transports of congratulation. This office 

♦ 

of gratitude to Heaven was followed by an act of 
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justice to their commander. They threw them¬ 
selves at the feet of Columbus, with feelings of self- 
condemnation, mingled with reverence. They im¬ 
plored him to pardon their ignorance, incredulity, 
and insolence, which had created him so much 
•unnecessary disquiet, and had so often obstruct- 
ed the prosecution of his well-concerted plan; and 
passing, in the warmth of their admiration, from 
one extreme to another, they now pronounced the 
man whom they had so lately reviled and 
threatened, to be a person inspired by Heaven 
with sagacity and fortitude more than human, in 
order to accomplish a design so far beyond the 
ideas and conception of all former ages. 

As soon as the sun arose, all their boats were 
manned and armed. They rowed towards the 
island with their colours displayed, with warlike 
music, and other martial pomp. As they ap¬ 
proached the coast, they saw it covered with a 
multitude of people, whom the novelty of the 
spectacle had drawn together, whose attitudes and 
gesture expressed wonder and astonishment at the 
strange objects which presented themselves to 
their view. Columbus was the first European who 
set foot on the new world which he had discover¬ 
ed. He landed in a rich dress, and with a naked 
sword in his hand. His men followed, and, kneel- 
ing down, they all kissed the ground which they 
bad so long desired to see. They next erected a 
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crucifix, and prostrating themselves before it, 
returned thanks to God for conducting their 
voyage to such a happy issue. They then took 
solemn possession of the country for the crown of 
Castile and Leon, with all the formalities which 
the Portuguese were accustomed to observe in acts 
of this kind in their new discoveries. 

The Spaniards, while thus employed, were sur¬ 
rounded by many of the natives, who gazed in 
silent admiration, upon actions which they could 
not comprehend, and of which they did not foresee 
the consequences. The dress of the Spaniards, the 
whiteness of their skins, their beards, their arms, 
appeared strange and surprising. The vast 
jnachines in which they had traversed the ocean, 
that seemed to move upon the waters with wings 
and uttered a dreadful sound resembling thunder 
accompanied with lightning and smoke, struck 
them with such terror that they began to respect 
their new guests as a superior order of beings, 
and concluded that they were children of the 
sun, who had descended to visit the earth. 

The Europeans were hardly less amazed at 
the scene now before them. Every herb and shrub 
and tree was different from those which flourish¬ 
ed in Europe. The soil seemed to be rich, but 
bore few marks of cultivation. The climate, even 
to the Spaniards, felt warm, though extremely 
delightful. The inhabitants appeared in the 
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simple innocence of nature, entirely naked. 
Their black hair, long and uncurled, floated upon 
their shoulders, or was bound in tresses on their 
heads. They had no beards, and every part of 
their bodies was perfectly smooth. Their com- 
•plexion was of dusky copper colotir, their features 
singular rather than disagreeable, their aspect 
gentle and timid. Though not tall, they were well 
shaped and active. Their faces and several parts 
of their bodies, were fantastically painted with 
glaring colours. They were shy at first through 
fear, but soon became familiar with the Spaniards, 
and with transports of joy received from them 
hawk-bells, glass beads, or other baubles ; in return 
for which they gave such provisions as they had 
and some cotton yarn, the only commodity of value 
which they could produce. Towards evening, 
Columbus returned to his ship, accompanied by 
many of the islanders in their boats, which they 
called canoes, and though rudely formed out of the 
trunk of a single tree, they rowed them with 
surprising dexterity. Thus, in the first interview 
between the inhabitants of the old and new worlds, 
everything was conducted amicably and to their 
mutual satisfaction. The former, enlightened 
and ambitious, formed already vast ideas with 
respect to the advantages which they might 
derive from the regions that began to open to 
their view. The latter, simple and undiscerning, 
17 
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had no foresight of the calamities and desolation 
which were approaching their country ! 


THE PERUVIAN KING AND NOBILITY. 

PRESCOTT. 

The Government of Peru was a despotism, 
mild in its character, but in its form a pure and 
unmitigated despotism. The sovereign was placed 
at an immeasurable distance above his subjects 
Even the proudest of the Inca nobility, claiming a 
descent from the same divine original as himself, 
could not venture into the royal presence, unless 
barefoot, and bearing a light burden on his 
shoulders in token of homage. As the repre- 
sentative of the sun, he stood at the head of the 
priesthood, and •presided at the most important of 
the religious festivals. He raised armies and 
usually commanded them in person. He imposed 
taxes, made laws, and provided for their execution 
the appointment of judges, whom he re¬ 
moved at pleasure. He was the source from 
which everything flowed,—all dignity, all power, 
all emolument. He was, in short, in the well- 
known phrase of the European despot, ^‘himself 
the state.'’ 
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The Inca asserted his claims as a superior 
being by assuming a pomp in bis manner of 
Jiving well calculated to impose on his people. 
His dress was of the finest wool of the vicuna, 
richly dyed, and ornamented with a profusion of 
‘gold and precious stones. Round his head was 
wreathed a turban of many-coloured folds, called 
the llautu ; and a tassel led fringe of a scarlet 
colour, with two feathers of • rare and curious 
bird, called the coraqvenqiie, placed upright in it, 
were the distinguishing insignia of royalty. The 
birds from which these feathers were obtained 
were found in a desert country among the moun¬ 
tains ; and it was death to destroy or to take 
them, as they were reserved for the exclusive pur¬ 
pose of supplying the royal head-gear. Every 
succeeding monarch was provided with a new pair 
of these plumes, and his credulous subjects fondly 
believed that only two individuals of the species 
had ever existed to furnish the simple ornament 
for the diadem of the Incas. 

Although the Peruvian monarch was raised so 
far above the highest of his subjects,*he conde- 
scended to mingle occasionally with them, and took 
great pains personally to inspects the condition of 
the humbler classes. He presided at some of the 
religious celebrations, and on these occasions 
entertained the great nobles at his table, when he 
complimented them after the fashion of more civi- 
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Used nations, by drinking the health of those 
whom he most delighted to honour. 

But the most effectual means taken by the 
Incas for communicating with their people, were 
their progresses through the empire. These were 
conducted, at intervals of several years, with great 
state and magnificence. The sedan, or litter in 
which they travelled, richly emblazoned with gold 
and emeralds, waaiguarded by a numerous escort. 
The men who bore it on their shoulders were pro¬ 
vided by two cities, especially appointed for the 
purpose. It was a post to be coveted by no one, 
if, as is asserted, a fall was punished with death. 
They travelled with ease and expedition, halting 
at the tambos, or inns, erected by government 
along the route, and occasionally at the royal 
palaces, which in the great towns afforded ample 
accommodations to the whole of the monarches 
retinue. The noble roads which traversed the 
table-land were lined with people, who swept away 
the stones and stubble from their surface, strewing 
them with sweet-scented flowers, and vying with 
each other^n carrying forward the baggage from 
one village to another. The monarch halted from 
time to time to listen to the grievances of his sub¬ 
jects, or to settle some points which had been re¬ 
ferred to his decision by the regular tribunals. As 
the princely train wound its way along the moun¬ 
tain passes, every place was thronged with spec- 
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tators eager to catch a glimpse of their sovereign ; 
and^ when he raised the curtains of his litter, 
and showed himself to their eyes, the air was rent 
with acclamations as they invoked blessings on 
his head. Tradition long commemorated the spots 
at which he halted, and the simple people of the 
country held them in reverence as places conse¬ 
crated by the presence of an Inca. 

The royal palaces were on# a magnificent scale, 
and, far from being confined to the capital or a few 
principal towns, were scattered over all the pro¬ 
vinces of their vast empire. The buildings were 
low, but covered a wide extent of ground. Some 
of th% appartments were spacious, but they were 
generally small, and had no communication with 
one another, except that they opened into a com¬ 
mon square or court. The walls were made of 
blocks of stone of various sizes, like those described 
in the fortress of Cuzco, rough-hewn, but carefully 
wrought near the line of junction, which was 
scarcely vissible to the eye. The roofs were of wood 
or rushes, which have perished under the rude 
touch of time, that has shown more respect for the 
walls of the edifices. The whole seems to have 
been characterised by solidity and strength, rather 
than by any attempt at architectural elegance. 

But whatever want of elegance there may have 
been in the exterior of the imperial dwellings, it 
was amply compensated by the interior, in which 
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all the opulence of the Peruvian princes was osteii-' 
tatiously displayed. The sides of the apartments 
were thickly studded with gold and silver orna¬ 
ments. Niches, prepared in the walls, were filled 
with images of animals and plants curiously 
wrought of the same costly materials j and even 
much of the domestic furniture, including the 
utensils devoted to the most ordinary menial ser¬ 
vices, displayed th# like wanton magnificence ! 
With these gorgeous decorations were mingled 
richly coloured stuffs of the delicate manufacture 
of the Peruvina wool, which were of so beautiful a 
texture, that the Spanish sovereigns, with all the 
luxuries of Europe and Asia at their command, 
did not disdain to use them. The royal household 
consisted of a throng of menials, supplied by the 
neighbouring towns and villages, which, as in 
Mexico, were bound to furnish the monarch with 
fuel and other necessaries for the consumption of 
the palace. 

But the favourite residence of the Incas was at 
Yucay, about four leagues from the capital. In 
this delicious valley, locked up within the friendly 
arms of the sierra, which sheltered it from the rude 
breezes of the east, and refreshed by gushing foun¬ 
tains and streams of running water, they built 
the most beautiful of their palaces. Here, when 
wearied with the dust and toil of the city, they 
loved to retreat and solace themselves with the 
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society of their favourite concubines, wandering 
amidst groves and airy gardens, that shed around 
their soft intoxicating odours, and lulled the senses 
to voluptuous repose. Here, too, they loved to in¬ 
dulge in the luxury of the baths, replenished by 
■ streams of crystal water which were conducted 
through subterraneous silver channels into basins 
of gold. The spacious gardens were stocked with 
numerous varieties of plants and flowers that grew 
without effort in this temperate region of the 
tropics, while parterres of a more extraordinary 
kind were planted by their side, glowing with the 
various forms of vegetable life skilfully imitated 
in gold and silver! Among them the Indian corn, 
the most beautiful of American grains, is particu¬ 
larly commemorated, and the curious w^orkrnanship 
*is noticed with which the golden ear was half 
disclosed amidst the broad leaves of silver and the 
light tassel of the same material that floated grace¬ 
fully from its top. 

If this dazzling picture staggers the faith of the 
reader, he may reflect that the Peruvian mountains 
teemed with gold; that the natives understood 
the art of working the mines to a considerable 
extent ; that none of the ore, as we shall see 
hereafter, was converted into coin, and that the 
whole of it passed into the hands of the sovereign 
for his own exclusive benefit, whether for purposes 
of utility or ornament. Certain it is that no fact 
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is better attested by the conquerors themselves, 
who had ample means of information, and no 
motive for mis-statement.—The Italian poets, in 
their gorgeous pictures of the gardens of Alcina 
and Morgana, came nearer the truth than they 
imagined. 

Our surprise, however, may reasonably be 
excited, when we consider that the wealth display - 
ed by the Peruvian princes was only that which, 
each had amassed individually for himself. He 
owed nothing to inheritance from his predecessors. 
On the decease of an Inca his palaces were 
abandoned j all his treasures, except what were em¬ 
ployed in his obsequies, his furniture and apparel, 
were suffered to remain as he left them, and his 
mansions (save one) were closed up for ever. 
The new sovereign was to provide himself with' 
everything new for his royal state. The reason of 
this was the popular belief that the soul of the 
departed monarch would return after a time to 
reanimate his body on earth j and they wished 
that he should find everything to which he had been 
used in life prepared for his reception. 

When an Inca died, or, to use his own language, 
‘‘was called home to the mansions of his father, 
the Sun,^' his obsequies were celebrated with 
great pomp and solemnity. The bowels were 
taken from the body and deposited in the Temple 
of Tampu, about, five leagues from the capital. 
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A quantity of his plate and jewels was buried 
with them, and a number of his attendants and 
favourite concubines, amounting sometimes, it is 
said, to a thousand, were immolated on his tomb. 
Some of them showed the natural repugnance to 
the sacrihce occasionally manifested by the victims 
of a similar superstition in India. But these were 
probably the menials and more humble atten¬ 
dants 5 since the women have been known, in 
more than one instance, to lay violent hands on 

if 

themselves when restrained from testifying their 
fidelity by this act of conjugal martyrdom. This 
melancholy ceremony was followed by a general 
mourning throughout the empire. At stated 
intervals, for a year, the people assembled to 
renew expressions of their sorrow; processions 
were made, displaying the banner of the departed 
monarch ; bards and minstrels were appointed to 
chronicle his achievements, and their songs 
continued to be rehearsed at high festivals in the 
presence of the reigning monarch,—thus stimu¬ 
lating the living by the glorious example of the 
dead. 

, The. body of the deceased Inca was skilfully 
embalmed, and removed to the great Temple of 
the Sun at Cuzco. There the Peruvian sovereign, 
on entering the awful sanctuary, might behold the 
effigies of his royal ancestors, ranged in opposite 
files,*—the men on the right, and their queens on 
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the left, of the great luminary which blazed in 
refulgent gold on the walls of the temple. The 
bodies, clothed in the princely attire which they 
had been accustomed to wear, were placed on 
chairs of gold, and sat with their heads inclined 
downwards, their hands placidly crossed over their 
bosoms, their countenances exhibiting their natural 
dusky hue,—less liable to change than the fresher 
colouring of a European complexion,—and their 
hair of raven black, or silvered over with age, 
according to the period at which they died ! It 
seemed like a company of solemn worshippers fixed 
in devotion,—so true were the forms and linea¬ 
ments to life. The Peruvians were as successful 
as the Egyptians in the miserable attempt to 
perpetuate the existence of the body beyond the 
limits assigned to it by nature. 

They cherished a still stranger illusion in the 
attentions winch they continued to pay to these 
insensible remains, as if they were instinct with 
life. One of the houses belonging to a deceased 
Inca was kept open and occupied by his guard 
and attendants, with all the state appropriate to 
royalty. On certain festivals the revered bodies 
of the sovereigns were brought out with great 
ceremony into the public square of the capital. 
Invitations were sent by the captains of the guard 
of the respective Incas to the different nobles and 
officers of the court j and entertainments were 
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provided in the names of their masters, which dis¬ 
played all the profuse magnificence of their 
treasures,—and “such a display/^ says an ancient 
chronicler, “was there in the great square of Cuzco 
on this occasion, of gold and silver plate and 
jewels, as no other city in the world ever witnessed.^^ 
The banquet was served by the menials of the 
respective households, and the guests partook of 
the melancholy cheer in the presence of the royal 
phantom, with the same attentions to the forms 
of courtly etiquette as if the living monarch had 
presided ! 

The nobility of Peru consisted of two orders, 
the first and by far the most important of which 
was that of the Incas, who, boasting a common 
descent with their sovereign, lived, as it were, in 
the reflected light of his glory. As the Peruvian 
monarchs availed themselves of the right of poly¬ 
gamy to a very liberal extent, leaving behind 
them families of one or even two hundred children, 
the nobles of the blood royal, though comprehend¬ 
ing only their descendants in the male line, came 
in the course of years to be very numerous. They 
were divided into different lineages, each of which 
traced its pedigree to a different member of the 
royal dynasty, though all terminated in the divine 
founder of the empire. 

They were distinguished by many exclusive 
and very important privileges j they wore a pecu- 
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liar dress j spoke a dialect, if we may believe the 
chronicler, peculiar to themselves ; and had the 
choicest portion of the public domain assigned for 
their support. They lived, most of them, at court, 
near the person of the prince, sharing in his 
counsels, dining at his board, or supplied from his 
table. They alone were admissible to the great 
offices in the priesthood. They were invested 
with the command of armies and of distant 
garrisons, were placed over the provinces, and, in 
short, filled every station of high trust and emolu¬ 
ment. Even the laws, severe in their general 
tenor, seem not to have been framed with reference 
to them • and the people, investing the whole 
order with a portion of the sacred character which 
belonged to the sovereign, held that an Inca 
noble was incapable of crime. 

The other order of nobility was the Curacao 
the caciques of the conquered nations, or their 
descendants. They were usually continued by the 
government in their places, though they were re¬ 
quired to visit the capital occasional!}^ and to 
allow their sons to be educated there as the 
pledges of their loyalty. It is not easy to define 
the nature or extent of their privileges. They 
were possessed of more or less power, according to 
the extent of their patrimony and the number of 
their vassals. Their authority was usually trans¬ 
mitted from father to son, though sometimes the 
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successor was clios^ by tlie people. They did 
not occupy tlic liighest posts of state, or those 
nearest the person of the sovereign, like the nobles 
of tlie blood. Their authority seems to have been 
usually local, and always in subordination to the 
territorial jurisdiction of the great provincial 
governors, who were taken from the Incas. 

It was tlie Inca nobility, indeed, who consti¬ 
tuted the real strength of the Peruvian monarchy. 

» 

Attached to their prince by ties of consanguinity, 
they had common sympathies, and, to a consider-' 
able extent, common interests with them. Dis¬ 
tinguished by a peculiar dress and insignia., as well 
as by language and blood, from tlie^ rest of the 
community, they were never confounded with the 
other tribes and nations who were incorporated 
into the great Peruvian monarchy. After the lapse 
of centuries, they still retained their individuality 
as a peculiar people. They were to the conquered 
races of the country what the Romans were to the 
barbarous hordes of the Empire, or the Normans 
to the ancient inhabitants of the British Isles. 
Clustering around the throne, they formed an 
invincible phalanx, to shield it alike from secret 
conspiracy and open insurrection. Though living 
chietly in the capital, they were also distributed 
throughout the country in all its high stations 
and strong military posts, thus establishing lines 
of communication with the court, which enabled 
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ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD. 

GRAY. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herd wind slowly o^er the lea, 

The ploughman homewards plods his weary way. 
And leaves the world to darkness and tame. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds : 

Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower. 

The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower. 
Molest her ancient solitary reign, 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tfbe^s shade^ 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his nan*ow cell for ever laid. 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 
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The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed^ 

The cockes shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn. 

Or busy housewife ply her evening care; 

No children run to lisp their sirens return, 

Or climb his knees, the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 

How jocund did they drive their team afield 1 
How bow’d the woods beneath their sturdy stroke I 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil. 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave. 

Await alike th’ inevitable hour: 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye Proud, impute to these the fault, 

If memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise, 

Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 
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Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call tbe fleeting breath ? 

Can Honour^s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death ? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 

Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 

Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page. 

Rich with the spoils of time, did ne^er unroll; 

Chill Penury repressed their noble rage. 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom^d caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest. 

Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country's blood. 

Th^ applause of listening senates to command. 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise. 

To scatter plenty o^er a smiling land. 

And read their history in a nation^s eyes 
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Their lot forbade; nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined; 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 

And shut the gates of mercy on mankind, 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide. 

To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 

Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse^s flame. 

Far from the madding crowd^s ignoble strife. 

Their sober wishes never team’d to stray; 

Along the cool sequestePd vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tcuour of their way. 

Yet e^en these bones, from insult to protect. 

Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deckM, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their name, their years, spelt by tip unlettered Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply ; 

And many a holy text around she strews, 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb Forgetfulness a prey. 

This pleasing, anxious being e^er resign^. 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 

Nor cast one longing lingering look behind ? 
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0 n some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 

E^en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
E^en in our ashes live their wonted Hres. 

• For thee, who, mindful of th^ unhonour^d dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate, 

If chance, by lonely Contemplation led. 

Some kindred spirit shall enquire thy fate, 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say. 

Oft have we seen him, at tlic peep of dawn. 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away. 

To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

“ There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high. 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch. 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn. 
Muttering his wayward fancies, he would rove; 
Now drooping, woeful-wan, like one forlorn. 

Or crazM with care, or crossM in liofeless love. 

“ One morn I missed him on th^ accustomed hill, 
Along the lieath, and near his favourite tree; 
Another came, nor yet beside the rill, 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood, was he : 
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" The next, with dirges due, in sad array, 

Slow through the church‘Way path we saw him borne. 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay 
GravM on the stdhe beneath yon aged thom/^ 

THE EPITAPH. 

Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth, 

A youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown ^ 

Pair Science frownM not on his humble birth. 

And Melancholy markM him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere, 

Heaven did a recompense as largely send : 

He gave to misery all he had—a tear. 

He gained from Heaven—^twas all he wished—a friend. 


No farther seek his merits to disclose. 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 

GOLDSMITH. 

Sweet Auburn I loveliest village of the plain, 

Where health and plenty cheerid the labouring swain, 
Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 

And parting sununeris lingering blooms delayed: 
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Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please : 
How often have I loitered o^er thy green, 

Where humble happiness endeared each scene 1 
How often have I paused on every charm, 

• The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm. 

The never^failing brook, the busy mill. 

The decent church that topt the neighbouring hill. 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 

For talking age and whispering lovers made! 

How often have I blest the coming day, 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play. 

And all the village train, from labour free. 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree ; 

While many a pastime circled in the shade. 

The young contending as the old surveyed; 

And many a gambol frolicked o^er the ground. 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round ; 
And still, as each repeated pleasure tired. 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired; 

The dancing pair that simply sought renown. 

By holding out to tire each other down; 

The swain mistmstless of his smutted face. 

While secret laughter tittered round the place; 

The bashful virgin's sidelong looks of love^ 

The matron^s glance that would those looks reprove; 
These were thy charms, sweet village 1 sports like these, 
With sweet succession, tav^ght e^er^ toil to please; 
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These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed, 
These were thy charms—but all these charms are fled. 

Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 

Thy sports arc fled, and all thy charms withdrawn ! 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant^s hand is seen. 

And desolation saddeft all tliy green: 

One only master grasps the whole domain, 

And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain; 

No more thy glassy brook reflects the day. 

But choked with sedges, works its weedy way ; 

Along thy glades, a solitary guest. 

The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest; 

Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies, 

And tires their echoes with unvaried cries. 

Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 

And the long grass overtops the mouldering wall ; 
And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler^s hand, 
Far, far away thy children leave the land. 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay; 

Princes and lords may flourish or may fade; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 

But a bold peasantry, their country's pride, 

When once destroyed can never be supplied. 

A time thore was, ere England's griefs began. 
When every rood of ground maintained its man : 

For him light labour spread her wholesome store. 

Just gave what life required, but gave no more : 
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His best companions^ innocence and health ; 

And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

But times are altered; traders unfeeling train 
Usurp the land^ and dispossess the swain; 

Along the lawn where scatter'd hamlets rose, 

. Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose : 

And every want to luxury allied, 

And every pang that folly p^ys to pride. 

Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom. 

Those calm desires that ask'd but little room. 

Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful scene 
Lived in each look and brighten'd all the green,— 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore, 

And rural mirth and manners are no more. 

Sweet Auburn ! parent of the blissful hour. 

Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant's pow'r. 

Here, as I take my solitary rounds. 

Amidst thy tangling walks and ruin’d grounds. 

And, many a year elapsed, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew. 
Remembrance wakes with all her busy train. 

Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 

In all my wanderings round this wotld of care. 

In all my griefs—and Hod has given my share— 

I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown. 

Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down: 

To husband out life's taper at the close, 

And keep the flame from wasting by rsjpose; 
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I still had hopes,—for pride attends us still— 

Amidst the swains to show my book-learned skill. 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 

And tell of all I felt, and all I saw; 

And, as a hare, whom hounds and horns pursue. 
Pants to the place from whence at fii*st she flewf 
I still had hopes, my long vexatious past. 

Here to return—and die at home at last. 

O blest retirement, friend to lifers decline. 

Retreats from care, that never must be mine, 

How blest is he who crowns, in shades like these, 

A youth of labour with an age of ease; 

Who quits a world where strong temptations try. 
And, since ^tis hard to combat, learns to fly! 

For him no wretches, born to work and weep, 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep; 

No surly porter stands, in guilty state. 

To spurn imploring famine from the gate; 

But on he moves to meet his latter end, 

Angels around befriending virtue^s friend ; 

Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay, 

While resignation gently slopes the way; 

And, all his prospects brightening to the last. 

His heaven commences ere the world be past. 

Sweet was the sound, when oft, at evening^s close. 
Up yondef hill the village murmur rose; 

There, as I past with careless steps and slow. 

The mingling jotes came softened from below: 
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The swain responsive as the milk-maid sung, 

The sober herd that low^d to meet their young; 

The noisy geese that gabbled o^er the pool, 

The playful children just let loose from school; 

The watch-dog’s voice that bay’d the whispering wind, 

t 

And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind j 
These all in sweet confusi(^ sought the shade, 

And fill’d each pause the nightingale had made. 

But now the sounds of population fail, 

No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale; 

No busy steps the grass-grown footway tread, 

But all tlie blooming flush of life is fled : 

All but yon widow’d, solitary thing. 

That feebly bends beside the plashy spring; 

She, wretched matron, forced in age, for bread. 

To strip the brook with mantling cress^ spread, 

To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn. 

To seek her nightly shed, and weep till morn : 

She only left of all the harmless train, 

The sad historian of the pensive plain. 

Near yonder copse, whore once the garden smil’d, 
And .still where many a garden-flower grows wild, 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose. 

The village preacher’s modest manson rose. 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 
llemote from towns he ran his godiy me, 

Nor e’er had chang’d, nor wish’d to Jfcinge, his place; 
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Unskilful he to fawn^ or seek for power, 

By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour ; 

Far other aims his heart bad leamM to prize. 

More bent to raise the Wretched than to rise. 

His house was known to all the vagrant train. 

He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain ; 
The long-remembered beg^r was his guest. 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast; 

The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud. 

Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allowed; 
The broken soldier, kindly bid to stay. 

Sat by his fire, and talked the night away ; 

Wept o^er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done. 
Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields were won. 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glow. 
And quite forg^ot their vices in their woe; 

Careless their merits or their faults to scan. 

His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride. 

And e'en his failings leaned to virtue's side; 

But in his duty prompt at every call, 

He watch'd and wept, he pray'd and felt for all: 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies. 

He tried each art, reprov'd each dull delay. 

Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid. 

And sorrow, and pain, by turns dismay'd. 
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^Fhe reverend ckampion stood. At his control, 
Despair and anguish lied the struggling soul; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise. 
And his last faltering accents whispered praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 

His looks adorn’d the venerable place; 

Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway. 

And fools, who came to scoff, remain^ to pray. 

The service past, around the pious man. 

With ready zeal, each honest rustic ran; 

E^en children followed, with endearing wile. 

And pluck’d his gown, to share the good man^s smile; 
His ready smile a parentis warmth expressM, 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distressed : 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs, were given. 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in Heaven. 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form. 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread. 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossom^ furze, unprofitably ^ay. 

There, in his noisy mansion, skilBd to rule. 

The village master taught his little school: 

A man severe he was, and stem to view, 

I knew him well, and every tmant knew; 

Well had the boding tremblers learnM to trace 
The day*s disasters in his morning face; 
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Full well they laugliM with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes^ for many a joke had he ; 

Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 

Conveykl the dismal tidings when he frownkl: 

Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was in fault; 

The village all dcclarkl how much he knew; 

^Twas certain he could write and cipher too ; 

Lands ho could measure, terms and tides presage, 

And e^en the story ran—that he could gauge: 

In arguing, too, the parson own^d his skill, 

For c^en though vanquislikl he could argue still; 
AVliile words of learned length, and thundh'ing sound, 
Amazed the gazing rustics rangM around ; 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 

Hut past is all his fame. The very sp^t 
Where many a time he triumpliM, is forgot. 

Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high. 
Where once the sign-post caught the passing eye, 
Lowlies that house where nut-brown draughts inspired. 
Where grey-beard mirth and smiling toil retired, 
Where village statesmen talkkl with looks profound, 
And news much older than their ale went round. 
Imagination fondly stoops to trace 
The parlour splendours of that festive ]>lace; 

■t! ♦ 

The white-washed wall, the nicely sanded floor, 

The varnished clock that clicked behind the door; 
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The chest, contrived a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day; 

The pictures placed for ornament and use, 

Tlie twelve good rules, the royal game of goose; 
The heart!? except when winter chilled the day, 
With aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel gay; 
While broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show, 
Bangui o^cr the cliimney, glistenkl in a row. 

Vain transitory .splendours I could not all 
llcprieve the tottering mansion from its fall ! 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hour's importance to the poor man's heart; 
Tiiilher no more the peasant shall repair, 

To sweet obliv ion of his daily care; 

No more the farmer's news, the barber's tale, 

No more the woodman's ballad shall prevail; 

No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear, 
llelax his pond'rous strength, and lean to hear; 
The host himself no longer shall be found 
Careful to s(;e the mantling bliss go round; 

Nor the coy maid, half willing to be prest. 

Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest. 

Yes ! let the rich deride, the proud disdain. 
These simple blessings of the lowly train; 

To me more dear, congenial to my heart. 

One native charm, than all the gloss of art. 
Spontaneous joys, wliere nature has its play. 

The soul adopts, and owns their first-born sway; 
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Lightly they frolick o^er the vacant mind, 

Unenvied, unmolested, unconfin^d. 

But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade. 

With all the freaks of wanton wealth arrayed. 

In these, ere triliers half their wish obtain^ 

The toiling pleasure sickens into pain ; 

And, e'en while fashion's brightest arts decoy. 

The heart distrusting asks’if this be joy. 

Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen who survey 
The rich man's joys increase, the poor's decay, 

'Tis yours to judge how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land. 

Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore. 

And shouting folly hails them from the shore ; 
Hoards, e'en beyond the miser's wish, abound, 

And rich men flock from all the world around. 

Yet count our gains : this wealth is but a name 
That leaves our useful product still the same. 

Not so the loss : the man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a space that many poor supplied; 

Space for his lake, his park's extended bounds. 

Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds; 

The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth 
Has robb'd the neighbouring fields of half their growth; 
His seat, where solitary sports are seen. 

Indignant spurns the cottage from the green; 

Around the world each needful product flies, 

For all the luxuries the world supplies 
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While thus the land, adorned for pleasure all^ 

In barren splendour feebly waits the fall. 

As some fair female, unadorned and plain, 

Secure to please while youth confirms her reign, 
Slights every borrowed charm that dross supplies, 

Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes; 

But when those cliarms are past, for charms are frail, 
When time advances, and when lovers fail. 

She then shines forth, solicitous to bless, 

In all the glaring impotence of dress: 

Thus fares the land, by luxury betrayal, 

In nature^s simplest charms at first arrayed; 

But verging to decline, its splendours rise, 

Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise; 

While, scourged by famine, from tlie smiling land 
The mournful peasant leads his humble band; 

And while he sinks, wifiiout one arm to save. 

The country blooms—a garden and a grave ! 

Where, then, ah ! where shall poverty reside. 

To ^scape the pressure of contiguous pride ? 

If to some comments fenceless limits strayed, 

He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade. 

Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide. 

And e^en the bare-worn common is denied. 

If to the city sped—What waits him there ? 

To see profusion that he must not share; 

To see ten thousand baneful arts combined 
To pamper luxury, and thin mankind ; 
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To see each joy the sons of pleasure know, 

Extorted from his fellow-creatUre^s woe. 

Here while the courtier glitters in brocade. 

There, the pale artist plies the sickly trade; 

Ilere^ while the proud their long-drawn pomp display, 
There, the black gibbet glooms beside the way. 

The dome where pleasure holds her midnight reign. 
Here, richly decked, admits the gorgeous train: 
Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing square. 

The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare. 

Sure scenes like these no troubles e^er annoy ! 

Sure these denote one universal joy! 

Are these thy serious thoughts ?—Ah, turn thine eyes. 
Where the poor houseless shivering female lies : 

She once, perhaps, in a village plenty blest, 

Has wept at tales of innoccnc^ distrest; 

Her modest looks the cottage might adorn. 

Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn ; 

Now lost to all ,* her friends, her virtue fled, 

Near her betraycr^s door she lays her head ; 

And, pinched with cold, and shrinking from the shower, 
With heavy heart deplores that luckless hour. 

When idly first, ambitious of the town. 

She left her wheel and robes of country brown. 

Do thine, sweet Auburn, thine the loveliest train. 
Do thy fair tribes participate her pain ? 

E'en now perhaps, by cold and hunger led, 

At proud men's doors they ask a little bread ? 
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Ah, no. To distant dimes, a dreary scene. 

Where half the convex world intrudes between, 
Through torrid tracts with fainting steps they go. 
Where wild Altama murmurs to their woe. 

Far different there from all that charmed before. 

The various terrors of that horrid shore; 

Those blazing suns that dart a downward ray, 

And fiercely shed intolerable day; 

Those matted woods whore birds forget to sing, 

But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling; 

Those pois’nous fields with rank luxuriance erowdd, 
Where the dark scorpion gathers death around : 

Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake ; 

W’^hcre crouching tigers wait their hapless prey. 

And savage men more murderous still than they; 
While oft in whirls the* mad tornado flies, 

Mingling the ravag’d landscape with the skies. 

Far different these from every former scene, 

The cooling brook, the grassy-vested green. 

The breezy oovert of the warbling grove. 

That only shelter’d thefts of harmless love. 

Good Heaven! what sorrows gloom’d that parting day. 
That call’d them from their native walks away; 

When the poor exiles, every pleasure past. 

Hung ropnd the bowers, and fondly look’d their last, 
And took a long farewell, and wish’d in vain 
For seats li]^e these beyond the western main: 
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And suddering still to face the distant deep, 
Returned and wept, and still return^ to weep. 

The good old sire the first prepared to go 
To new-found worlds, and wept for others' woe; 

But for himself, in conscious virtue brave. 

He only wish'd for worlds beyond the grave. 

His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears, 

The fond companion of his helpless years. 

Silent went next, neglectful of her charms, 

And left a lover's for a father's arms. 

With louder plaints the mother spoke her woes. 

And bless'd the cot where every pleasure rose. 

And kiss'd her thoughtless babes with many a tear. 
And clasp'd them close, in sorrow doubly dear; 
Whilst her fond husband strove to lend relief, 

In all the silent manliness of grief. 

O luxury! thou curs'd by hbaven's decree. 

How ill exchang'd are things like these for thee ! 
How do thy potions, with insidious joy, 

DifEuse their pleasures only to destroy! 

Kingdoms, by thee, to sickly greatness grown. 

Boast of a florid vigour not their own: 

At every draught more large and large they grow, 

A bloated mass of rank unwieldy woe; 

Till, sapp'd their strength, and every part unsound, 
Down, down they sink, and spread a ruin round. 

E'en now the devastation is begun. 

And half the business of destruotion done; 
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E^en now, metiiinks, as pondering here I stand, 

I see the rural virtues leave the land. 

Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads the sail 
That idly waiting flaps with every gale, 
Downward they move, a melancholy band. 

Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand. 
Contented toil, and hospitable care. 

And kind connubial tenderness, are there; 

And piety with wishes plac\l above. 

And steady loyalty, and faithful love. 

And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid. 
Still first to fly where sensual joys invade ! 

Unfit, in these degenerate times of shame. 

To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame; 
Dear charming nymph, neglected and decried. 
My shame in crowds, my solitary pride ; 

Thou source of all my bliss, and all my woe. 

That found^st me poor at first, and keep^st me so 
Thou guide, by which the nobler arts excel, 

Thou nurse of every virtue, fare thee well: 
Farewell, and oh ! wherever thy voice be tried, 
On Torno^s cliffs, or Pambamarea^s side, 

Whether where equinoctial feiwours glow, 

Or winter wraps the polar world in snow. 

Still let thy voice, prevailing over time. 

Redress the rigours of the inclement clime : 

Aid slighted truth with thy persuasive strain; 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain j 

20 
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Teach him that states, of native streng'th possest. 
Though very poor, may still be very blest; 

That trade’s proud empire hastes to swift decay, 
As ocean sweeps the labour’d mole away; 

While self-dependent power can time defy. 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky. 


SLAVERY, 

COWPER, 

There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart. 

It does not feel for man ; the natural bond 
Of brotherhood is sever’d as the llax 
That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 

He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 
Not colour’d like his own; and having power 
T’ enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. 

Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations, who had else 
Like kindred drops been mingled into one. 

Thus man devotes his brother, and destroys ; 

And worse than all, and most to be deplored 
As human nature’s broadest, foulest blot, 

Chains bim, and tasks him, and exacts his sweat 
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With stripes^ that Mercy with a bleeding heart 
Weeps, when she secs inflicted on a beast. 

Then what is man? And wliat man, seeing this, 
And having liuman feelings, does not blush. 
And hang his head, to think himself a man ? 

I would not have a slave to till my ground, 

To carry me, to fan me while 1 sleep. 

And'tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever earnM. 
No: dear as freedom is, and in my hearths 
.Tust estimation prized above all I'jricc, 

I had much rather be myself the slave, 

And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him. 


MERCY TO ANIMALS. 

COWPER. 

I WOULT) not enter on my list of freinds 
friiough graced with pollshkl manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting seiisibiliiy ) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

An inadvertent step may crush the snail 
That crawls at evening in the public path; 

But he that has humanity, forewarn^. 

Will tread aside, and let the reptile live. 

The creeping vermin, loathsome to the sight. 
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.And charged, perhaps, with venom^ that intrudes 
A visitor unwelcome into scenes 
Sacred to neatness and repose, the alcove^ 

The chamber, or refectory, may die; 

A necessary act incurs no blame. 

Not so wlien, held within their proper bounds. 

And guiltless of offence, they range the air. 

Or take their pastime in the spacious field; 

There they are privileged; and he that hunts 
Or harms them there, is guilty of a wrong, 

Disturbs the economy of Naturc^s realm. 

Who, when slie formal, designed them an abode. 

The sum is this: If man^s convenience, health. 

Or safety interfere, his rights and claims 
Are paramount, and must e'xtinguish theirs. 

Else they are all—the meanest things that arc. 

As free to live, and to enjoy that life. 

As God was free to form them at the first, 

Who in His sovereign wisdom made them all. 

Ye, therefore, who love mercy, teach your sons 
To love it too. 

ON THE EECEIFI OF MY MOTHER^S PICTURE. 

COWPER. 

O THAT those lips had language ! Life has pass'd 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 
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Those lips are thine—thy own sweet smile I see, 

The same that oft in childhood solaced me; 

Voice only fails, else how distinct they say. 

Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away 
Th^ meek intelligence of those dear eyes 
(Btest be the art that can immortalize, 

The art that baffles timers tyrannic claim 
To quench it!) here shines on me still the same. 

Faithful remembrancer of one so dear, 

O welcome guest, thougli unexpected here! 

Who bidst me honour with an artless song, 
Affectionate, a mother lost so long; 

I will obey, not willingly alone. 

But gladly, as the precept were her own; 

And, wliile that face renews my filial grief, 

Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief. 

Shall steep me in Elysian reverie, 

A momentary dream, that thou art she. 

My mother ! when I learn^l that thou wast dead. 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 

IIoverM thy spirit o^er thy sorrowing son. 

Wretch even then, lifers journey just begun ? 

Perhaps thou gav^st me, though unfelt, a kiss; 
Perhaps a teair, if souls can weep in bliss— 

Ah, that maternal smile!—it ansWei’s—^yes. 

I heard the bell tolFd on thy burial day, 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away. 
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And, turning from my nursery window, drew 
A Ion", long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 

But Avas it such ?—It was.—W liere thou art gone 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 

May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore, 

The parting word shall pass my lips no more I 
Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my concern, 

Oft gave me promise of thy quick return. 

What ardently I wish\l, I long believed. 

And disappointed still, was still deceived ; 

By exp(;elatiou every day beguiled. 

Dupe of to-morrow even from a child. 

Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went, 

Till, all my stock of infant sorrows spent, 

T learnM at last submission to my lot, 

But, though I less deplore thee, ne^er forgot# 

Whore once wo dwelt, our name is heard no more 
Children not thine have trod my nnrseiy floor; 

And where the gardener Robin, day by day, 

Drew me to school along the public* way. 

Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapt 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet-capt. 

^Tis now become a liistory little known. 

That once we call’d the pastoral house our own. 
Short-lived possession ! But the record fair. 

That memory keeps of all thy kindness there. 

Still outlives many a storm that has effaced 
A thousand other themes less deeply traced. 
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Tliy visits to my chamber made. 

That tliou mij^litst know me safe and warmly laid; 
Thy mornino’ bounties ere I left my home, 

Tlie biscuit, or confectionery plum; 

The fra;^*i"int waters on my cheeks bestowed 
By thine own haml, till fresh they shone and glowM: 
All this, and more endearing still than all, 

Thy constant (low of love, that knew no fall, 

Ne^er rouglieiiM by those cataracts and breaks 
That humour interposed too often makes; 

All this still legible in rnemorv^s page, 

And still to be so to iny latest age, 

Adds joy to duty, makes me j^ad to pay 
Such honours to thee as my numbers may; 

Perhu])s a frail memorial, but sincere. 

Not seoriiM in heaven, though little noticed here. 

Could time, his llight reversed, restore the hours, 
When, playing with thy vesture^s tissued flowers, 

The violet, the pink, and jessamine, 

I priekkl them into ])aper with a piii, 

(And thou wast ha]>pier than myself the while, 
Wouldst softly speak, and stroke my head, and smile,) 
Could those few pleasant days again appear, 

Might one wish bring them, would I wish them here ? 
I would not trust jny heart;—the dear delight 
Seems so to be desired, perhaps I might.— 

But no—what here we call our life is such, 

So little to be loved, and thou so much, 
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That I should ill requite thee to constrain 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 

Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion^s coast 
(The storms all weathered and the ocean crossed) 
Shoots into port at some well-haven^d isle, 

Where spices breathe, and brighter seasons smile, 
There sits quiescent on the floods, that show 
Her beauteous form reflected clear below, 

Wliilc airs impregnated with incense play 
Around her, fanning light her streamers gay; 

So thou, with sails how swift! hast reach’d the shore, 
Where tempests never beat nor billows roar;” 

And thy loved consort ^n the dangerous tide 
Of life long since has anchor’d by thy side. 

But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest. 

Always from port withheld, always distress’d,— 

Me howling blasts drive devious, tempcst-toss’d 
Sails ripp’d, seams opening wide, and compass lost; 
And day by day some current’s tlnvarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course. 

Yet O the thought, that thou art safe^ and he! 

That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. 

My boast is not that I deduce my birth 
Prom loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth; 

But higher far my proud pretensions rise,— 

The son of parents pass’d into the skies. 

And now, farewell!—^Time unrevoked has run 
His wonted course, yet what I wish’d is done. 
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By contemplation's help, not sought in vain, 

I seem to have lived my childhood o^er again j 
To have renewed the jdys that once were mine, 
Without the sin of violating thine j 
And, while the wings of fancy still are free. 
And I can view this mimic show of thee, 

Time has but half succeeded in his theft,-— 
Thyself removed, thy power to soothe me left* 


GOD THE AUTHOR OF NATURE. 

COWPER. 


There lives and works 
A soul in all things, and that soul is God. 

The beauties of the wilderness are His, 

That make so gay the solitary place. 

Where no eye sees them ; and the fairer forms 
That cultivation glories in are His. 

He sets the bright procession on its way, 

And marshals all the order of the year; 

He marks the bounds which Winter may not pass, 
And blunts his pointed fury; in its case, 

Russet and rude, folds up the tender germ 
Uninjured, with inimitable art; 

And, ere one flowery season fades and dies. 

Designs the blooming wonders of the next. 
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The Lord of all^ Himself throiifj^h all diffused, 
Sustains, and is the life of all that lives. 

Nature is but a name for an effect, 

Whose cause is God. 

One spirit 

Rules universal nature ! Not a flower 

Hut shows some toueli, in freckle, streak or stain. 

Of His imrivallkl pencil. He inspires 
Tlieir ])aliny odours, and imparts their hues. 

And bathes their eyes with nectar; and includes, 

In grains as countless as the sea-side sands, 

Tlic forms with which He s])rink1cs all the earth. 
Happy who walks with Him ! whom what he finds 
Of llavour or of acowi, in fruit or flower. 

Or what he views of beautiful or grand 
In nature, from the broad majestic oak 
To the green blade that twinkles in tho sun. 

Prompts with remembrance of a present God. 


THE ISLES OF GREECE. 

BYRON. 

The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece! 

Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace. 
Where Delos rose, and Phcebus sprung! 
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Eternal summer g'ilds them yet. 

But all, except their sun, is set. 

The Scian and the Teian muse. 

The Heroes harp, the lover^s lute. 

Have found the fame your shores refuse; 

Their place of birth alone is mute 
To sounds which echo futher west 
Than your sires^ Islands of the Blest. 

The mountains look on Marathon— 

And Marathon looks on the sea. 

And musini^ there an hour alone, 

I dreamed that Greece might still be free ; 
For standing on the Persians^ grave, 

I could not deem myself a slave. 

A king sate on the rocky brow 

Which looks o^er sea-born Sal amis ; 

And ships, by thousand, lay below. 

And men in nations;—all were his ! 

He counted them at break of day— 

And when the sun set where were they ? 

And where arc they ? and where art thou, 
My country ? On thy voiceless shore 
The heroic lay is tuneless now— 

The heroic bosom beats no more! 

And must thy lyre, so long divine. 
Degenerate into hands like mine ? 
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^Tis something, in the dearth of fame. 
Though linked among a fettered race. 
To feel at least a patriot's shame. 

Even as I sing, suffuse my face; 

For what is left the poet here ? 

For Greeks a blnsh—for Greece a tear. 

Must we but weep o^er days more blest ? 

Must we but blush ?—Our fathers bled. 
Earth ! render back from out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead ! 

Of the three hundred grant but three. 

To make a new Thermopylae. 

What, silent still ? and silent all ? 

Ah ! no;—the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent^s fall. 

And answer, Let one living head, 

But one arise,—^we come, wo come! 

^Tis but the living who are dumb. 

In vain—in vain : strike other chords ; 

Fill high the cup with Samian wine ! 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes. 

And shed the blood of Scions vine ! 
Hark! rising to the ignoble call— 

How answers each bold Bacchanal f 

You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet. 

Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone ? 
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Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one ? 

You have the letters Cadmus gave— 
Think ye he meant them for a slave ? 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

We will not think of themes like these ! 

It made Anacreon^s song divine : 

He served—but served Polycrates— 

A tyrant; but our masters then 

Were still, at least, our countrymen. 

« 

The tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was freedom's best and bravest friend; 
That tyrant was Miltiadcs! 

Oh! that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind ! 

Such chains as his were sure to bind. 

Fill hi<rh the bowl with Samian wine! 

On Sulims rock, and Parga^s shore. 
Exists the remnant of a line 

Such as the Doric mothers bore ; 

And there, perhaps, some seed is sown. 

The Heracleidan blood might own. 

Trust not for freedom to the Franks— 
They have a king who buys and sells ; 
In native swords, and native ranks. 

The only hope of courage dwells; 
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But Turkish force, and Latin fraud. 
Would break your shield, however broad. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine 1 
Our virgins dance beneath the shade— 

I see their glorious black eyes shine; 

But gazing on each glowing maid. 

My own the burning tear-drop laves. 

To think such breasts must suckle slaves. 

Place me on Sunium^s marbled steep. 
Where nothing, save the waves and I, 
May hear our mutual murmurs sweep; 

There, swan-like, let me sing and die; 

A land of slaves shall ne^er be mine— 
Dash down yon cu23 of Samian wine! 


THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS, 

MOORE. 

Qft in the stilly night 

Ere si umber chain has bound me. 
Fond memory brings the light 
Of other days around me : 

The smiles, the tears 
Of boyhood^s years. 

The words of love then spoken; 
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The eyes that shone, 

Now dimmed and gone. 

The cheerful hearts now broken! 
Thus in the stilly night 

Ere slumber^s chain has bound me, 
Sad memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 

When I remember all 
The friends so linkM together 
Fve seen around me fall 

Like leaves in wintry weather, 

I feel like one 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled 
Whose garlands dead. 

And all but he departed! 

Thus in the stilly night 

Ere slumber^s chain has bound me, 
Sad memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 


HOHENLINDEN. 

CAMPBELL. 

On Linden, when the sun was low. 
All bloodless lay th^ untrodden snow, 
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And dark as winter was tlae flow 
Of Iser^ rolling rapidly. 

But Linden saw another sight. 

When the drum beat at dead of night 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 

By torch and trumpet fast arrayed 
Each horseman drew his battle-blade. 
And furious every charger neigh'^d 
To join the dreadful revelry. 

Then shook the hills with thunder riven; 
Then rushed the steed to battle driven j 
And louder than the bolts of heaven 
Ear flashed the red artillery. 

But redder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden’s hills of stained snow. 

And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

^Tis morn, but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun. 
Where furious Frank and and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 

The combat deepens. On, ye brave. 

Who rush to glory, or the grave ! 
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Wave, Municli, all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy chivalry ! 

Few, few shall part where many meet! 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet. 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier^s sepulchre. 


BATTLE OF THE BALTIC. 

CAMPBELL. 

Of Nelson and the North 
Sing the glorious day^s renown, 

When to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Denmark's crown, 

And her arms along the deep proudly shone ; 
By each gun the lighted brand. 

In a bold determined hand. 

And the Prince of all the land 
Led them on. 

Like leviathans afloat 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine ,* 

While the sign of battle flew 
On the lofty British lin6: 

It was ten of April morn by the chime: 

As they drifted on their path 
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There was silence deep as death; 

And the boldest held his breath 
For a time. 

But the might of England flushed 
To anticipate the scene; 

And her van the fleeter rushed 
O^er the deadly space between. 

Hearts of oak our captains cried, when each gun 
From itg adamantine lips 
Spread a death-shade round the ships, 

Like the hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun. 

Again f again! again! 

And the havoc did not slack. 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 
To our cheering sent us back- 
Their shots along the deep slowly boom 
Then ceased—and all is wail. 

As they strike the shattered sail; 

Or in conflagration pale 
Light the gloom. 

Out spoke the victor then 
As he haiFd them o^er the wave. 

Ye are brothers I ye afe men! 

And we :conquer but to save 

So peace instead of death let us bring: 
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But yield, proud foe, thy fleet 
With the crews, at England's feet, 

And make submission meet 
To our king/^ 

Then Denmark blessed our chief 
That he gave her wounds repose; 

•And the sounds of joy and grief 
From her people wildly rose. 

As death withdrew his shades from the day 
While the sun look’d smiling bright 
O’er a wide and woeful sight. 

Where the fires of funeral light 
Died away. ^ 

Now joy, old England, raise! 

For the tidings of thy might, 

By the festal cities’ blaze. 

While the wine-cup shines in light; 

And yet amidst that joy and uproar. 

Let us think of them that sleep 
Full many a fathom deep 
By thy wild and stormy steep, 

Elsinore! 

Brave hfearts I to Britain’s pride 
Once so faithful and so true. 

On the deck of fame that died 
With the gallant good Biou: 
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Soft sigh the winds of Heaven o^er the grave 
While the billow mournful rolls 
And the mermaid^s song condoles 
Singing glory to the souls 
Of the brave ! 


THE RAINBOW. 

WORDSWORTH. 

My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky : 

So was it when my life began, 

So is it now I agi a man. 

So be it when I shall grow old 
Or let me die I 

The Child is father of the Man : 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 


TO THE CUCKOO. 

WORDSWORTH. 

O Blithe new-comer ! I have heard, 
I hear thee and rejoice; 

O cuckoo! shall I call thee bird, 

' Or but a wandering voice ? 
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While I am lyin^ on the grass 
Thy two-fold shout I hear; 

Prom hill to hill it seems to pass^ 

At once far oif and near. 

Though babbling only to the vale 
Of sunshine and of flowers. 

Thou bringest unto me a tale 
Of visionary hours. 

Thrice welcome, darling of the spring I 
l^ven yet thou a.rt to me 

No bird, but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery. 

The same whom in my school-boy days 
I listened to; that cry 

Which made me look a thousand ways 
In bush, and tree, and sky. 

To seek thee did I often rove 

Through woods and on the green; 

And thou wert still a hope, a love. 

Still longed for, never seen. 

And I can listen to thee yet; 

Can lie upon the plain 

And listen, till T do beget 
That golden time again. 
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O blessed bird ! the earth we pace 
Again appears to be 
An unsubstantial, fairy place 
That is fit home for thee. 


A CALM ON THE EQUATOR. 

COLEHIDGE. 

The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew. 
The furrow followed free ; 

We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 

Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 
^Twas sad as sad could be; 

And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea ! 

All in a hot and copper sky. 

The bloody Sun, at noon, 

Right up above the mast did stand. 

No bigger than the Moon. 

Day after day, day after day. 

We stuck, nor breath nor motion; 

As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 
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Water, water, everywhere. 

And all the boards did shrink ; 
Water, water, everywhere, ’ 

Nor any drop to drink. 

The very deep did rot:—O Christ! 
That ever this should be ! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 

About, about, in reel and rout, 

The dcath-lircs danced at night; 

The water, like a witches oils. 

Burnt green, and blue, and white. 


THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM, 

SOUTHEY. 

It was a summer evening. 

Old Kaspar^s work was done. 

And he before his cottage-door 
Was sitting in the sun : 

And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild AYilhelmine, 

3he saw her brother Peterkin 
Boll something large and roun4 
Which he beside the rivulet, 

Jn playing there, had found; 
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He came to ask what he had found. 

That was so large, and smooth, and round. 

Old Kaspar took it from the boy 
Who stood expectant by; 

And the old man shook his head, 

And with a natural sigh, 

^Tis some poor fellow^s skull,said he, 
Who fell in the great victory. 

I find them in the garden. 

For there^s many here about; 

And often, when I go to plough. 

The ploughshare turns them out! 

For many thousand men,^^ said he. 

Were slain in that great victory. 

^^Now tell us what ^twas all about/^ 

Young Peterkin he cries : 

While little Wilhelmine looks up. 

With wonder-waiting eyes ; 

Now tell us all about the war. 

And what they kilPd each other for.” 

It was the English,^* Kaspar cried. 

Who put the French to rout; 

But what they kill'd each other for, 

I could not well make out. 

But every body said,” quoth he. 

That 'twas a famous victory. 
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''My father lived at Blenheim then, 
Yon little stream hard by ; 

They burnt his dwelling to the ground. 
And he was forced to fly ; 

So with his wife and child he fled. 

Nor had he where to rest his head. 


‘With fire and sword, the country round 
Was wasted far and wide : 

And many a childing mother then. 

And new-born baby, died j 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 


“They say it was a shocking sight 
After the field was won ; 

For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun ; 

But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 


'‘Great praise the Duke of Marlbro’ won. 
And our good prince, Eugene.” 

“Why, ^twas a very wicked thing !” 

Said little Wilhelmine. 

“Nay—nay—my little girl,^' quoth he, 
“It was a famous victory. 

22 
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*‘And everybody praised the duke. 
Who this great fight did win/^ 
‘^And what good came of it at last X* 
Quoth little Peterkin. 

'‘Why, that I can not tell/' said he, 
"But 'twas a famous victory,'^ 


THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 

WOLFE. 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note. 

As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night. 

The sods with our bayonets turning. 

By the struggling moonbeam's misty light. 
And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast. 

Not in sheet or in shroud we wound him j 
But he lay, like a warrior taking his rest. 
With his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said, 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow^ 
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But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead. 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought, as we hollowM his narrow bed, 

And smooth’d down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his head, 

And we far away on the billow, 

• 

Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 

And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him j 
But little he’ll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done 
When the clock struck the hour for retiring ; 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory. 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone, 

But we left him alone with his glory. 


HOME. 

MONTGOMERY. 

There is a land, of every land the pride, 
Beloved by heaven, o'er all the world beside ; 
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Where* brighter suns dispense serener light. 

And milder moons emparadise the night ; 

A land of beauty, virtue, valour, truth, 
Time-tutorM age, and love-exalted youth : 

The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores, 
Views not a realm so bountiful and fair, 

Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air j 
In every clime the raagnqt of his soul. 

Touch’d by remembrance, trembles to that pole ; 
For in this land of heaven’s peculiar grace, 

The heritage of nature’s noblest race. 

There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest: 

Where man, creation’s tyrant, casts aside 
His sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride. 

While in his soften’d looks benignly blend 
The sire, the son, the husband, father, friend : 
Here woman reigns j the mother, daughter, wife, 
Strews with fresh flowers the narrow way of life ; 
In the clear heaven of her delightful eye, 

An angel-guard of loves and graces lie ; 

Around her knees domestic duties meet, 

And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet. 

Where shall that/anc/, that spot of earth be found 
Art thou a man ?—a patriot ?—look around ; 

Oh thou shalt find, howe’er thy footsteps roam. 
That land thy country, and that spot thy home ! 



A PSALM OF LIFE. 


LONGFELLOW, 

Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 

^‘Life is but an empty dream 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 

And things are not what they seem. 

Life is real ! Life is earnest ! 

And the grave is not its goal ; 

“Dust thou art, to dust returnest/^ 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow. 

Is our destined end or way ; 

But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 

Art is along, and Time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

In the world's broad field of battle. 

In the bivouac of Life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle ! 

Be a hero in the strife ! 
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Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant ! 

Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 
Act,—act in the living Present ! 
Heart within, and God o’er head ! 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime ; 
And, departing, leave behind us 

Footprints on the sands of time ;— 

Footprints, that perhaps another. 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us, then, be up and doing. 

With a heart for any fate ; 

Still achieving, still pursuing. 

Learn to labour and to wait. 






